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January 25, 1928 
Editor, Unirruirco: 

The Directors of the Company have voted to continue 
the Employees’ Stock Purchase Plan during the year 1928. 

Allotment of shares subscribed for will be made on April 
1, July 1, October 1, 1928, and January 1, 1929. Em- 
ployees who have been continuously in the Company's ser- 
vice for three years or more on the date of the allotment 
of shares may subscribe. 

The Directors have fixed the price at which stock will 
now be sold to employees at $115.00 per share. 

New subscription forms will be forwarded by the 
Treasurer, to whom all correspondence on this subject 
should be directed. 

An additional provision has been made in the Plan 
whereby subscribers under the Plan whose subscriptions are 
not paid in full on December 31, 1930, may be required to 
give their promissory note or notes for the balance then 
due, secured by the shares of stock not fully paid; pay- 
ments on the said notes shall be made on the same basis as 
payments provided for under the Plan. (This procedure 
is a formality which may become necessary in order to 
comply with requirements of the Stock Exchanges.) 

Department Heads should make this announcement pub- 
lic among the employees in their Divisions or Departments 
in order that all eligible employees may have an oppor- 
tunity of participating to the mutual advantage of them- 
selves and the Company. 


Yours very truly, 


Dretey Cae 
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Controlling Diseases of the Tropics 


By Dr. R. C. Connor 


This interesting article on the control of disease in the Tropics and the article which 


follows it on “Training Farm Employees” 


were among those read at the Company's 


Second Annual Convention held at Swampscott last October. Beginning with the 
December number Unifruitco has now printed eight papers on widely different subjects 
submitted at this Convention by Department Heads of Tropical and Domestic Divisions. 


LL of you are familiar in a general 
way with what the Medical Department is 
doing for our Company in the treatment and 
control of disease among our employees and 
their dependents in our several ‘Tropical Divi- 
sions, and with our Port Medical and Steam- 
ship Service and the medical examination of 
applicants for employment. 

There are yet important and difficult prob- 
lems in connection with the conservation of 
health and efficiency of our labor in the 
Tropics, which we are at present attempting 
to solve and remedy, and other problems of 
considerable economic importance to our Com- 
pany, which deserve serious consideration. 

Without doubt the greatest disease enemy 
of our tropical labor is malaria and one of 
our most important problems is its control. 
This disease alone is responsible for a greater 
economic loss in our tropical labor force than 
is generally realized. Such loss. cannot be 
accurately reckoned from statistics which reg- 
ister only the frank cases of illness which ap- 
ply for treatment in our hospitals and dis- 
pensaries. To properly appreciate the far- 
reaching influence of this disease, we should 
consider the demoralizing effect it has on the 
general efficiency and stability of labor. For 
example—a laborer cannot give his best ser- 
vice in the field if his wife and children are 
sick at home or in the hospital, neither can 
we expect that a sick laborer will remain con- 
tent and get the maximum benefit from hos- 
pital treatment in the shortest period of time 
when he knows that members of his family 
are sick at home and actually in need of his 
presence and support at a time when his earn- 
ings have ceased. 

Such conditions of common occurrence, and 
contributing in a considerable degree to the 
dissatisfaction and discontent which is re- 
flected in a heavy turnover of local labor, are 
in a great measure due directly to malaria. 
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The work carried out by the Medical De- 
partment during the past two years in our 
Tropical Divisions has disclosed abundant 
proof to support this statement. No doubt, 
as viewed by some of our most valuable and 
experienced employees who have dealt with 
native laborers in the Tropics for years, this 
problem of malaria control seems unsurmount- 
able. If such an idea does prevail in some 
of you, our answer is that the problem is a 
big one; to be successful it requires a definite 
plan to be followed with the cooperation and 
assistance of all responsible, beginning with 
the Manager and his Assistant, and extend- 
ing down through his organization to the most 
recently employed Overseer or Timekeeper. 
We cannot eradicate malaria, and do not ex- 
pect to do so, nor do we expect to under- 
take extensive and costly general control mea- 
sures; but proper interest and intelligent co- 
operation with the Medical Department in 
its efforts to institute effective local control 
measures that are practical and economical, 
will reward the Division that gives its whole- 
hearted support to the work. Our intelli- 
gent men who are in charge of labor should 
not be told that it is without their province 
to administer quinine to a sick laborer, his 
wife, or child, all with fever in the Com- 
pany quarters or barracks, when we have 
proved conclusively by repeated blood sur- 
veys of just such cases found ill in quarters, 
that approximately 90 per cent. are afflicted 
with malaria. 

The effective control of malaria is a local 
community problem and the results obtained 
from scientific measures instituted with direc- 
tions for control will be gratifying directly 
in proportion to the assistance and interest 
that our local supervisory units, such as Farm 
Superintendents, Overseers and Timekeepers, 
render in this part of their work. I speak 
of it as part of their work, for such it is. The 
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Medical Department outlines plans of attack, 
advises what measure should be taken, shows 
definitely the conditions as they actually exist, 
and the causes therefor, and sends trained men 
to advise and institute practical methods for 
control. This advice should be passed along 
by the management and be taken up with 
interest and carried out by the local super- 
visory personnel, the nature of whose work 
necessarily brings them in daily contact with 
their labor force. 


Tue Medical Department has from time 
to time compiled, printed, and distributed, in 
our Tropical Divisions, valuable data and 
advice regarding the transmission, prevention, 
and treatment of malaria, hookworm disease, 
etc., with the expectation that our super- 
visory personnel would familiarize themselves 
with the contents of these booklets, especially 
that part of it dealing with the ordinary pre- 
cautions for prevention of malaria infection. 

The results of control measures to reduce 
malaria in our tropical labor force have been 
encouraging, considering the short time our 
present methods have been employed. As the 
work progresses under better training and 
organization in all Divisions, there is every 
reason to believe that very beneficial results 
will follow, the most important of which are: 

(1) A considerable reduction in 
hospital expense and sick leave 
caused by malaria through treat- 
ment in the hospital and dispen- 
saries. 

(2) Increased efficiency and earn- 
ing capacity, with a tendency to- 
wards stabilizing our national labor, 
and bringing it into closer contact 
with our Overseers, Timekeepers 
and Farm Superintendents. 

(3) Improved living and health 
conditions in the districts where we 
operate, with resulting better stand- 
ards throughout the Tropics. 

Prior to the appointment of the Chief Sani- 
tary Inspector, we had no advisor to the Di- 
visions on malaria control; it is gratifying to 
know that now there is a greater demand for 
his services in the Divisions than we are able 
to supply with one man. Hence we have un- 
der consideration the employment of another 
inspector to fulfill the demand for this 
work. Such an Inspector must be able to 
speak Spanish and be well trained and ex- 
perienced in tropical sanitation. We will ap- 
preciate expressions of opinions from our Man- 
agers and Department Heads in the Tropics 
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on the advisability of engaging such a man 
to take on a part of this work, thus enabling 
each Division to have the services of a thor- 
oughly qualified man for approximately three 
months in each year. 

While we are speaking of disease control 
and prevention measures, I desire to call at- 
tention to the necessity for keeping in mind 
the possibility of the introduction of Bubonic 
Plague-infected rats into our Divisions. While 
everything seems to be going well now, we are 
prone to take an indifferent attitude as re- 
gards what the future might bring. This is 
exactly the attitude that exists today regard- 
ing the possibility of the introduction of 
plague into the countries bordering on the 
Caribbean Sea. The Canal Zone is an ex- 
ception. There precautions are ceaseless and 
nothing is left undone by the U. S. Health 
Authorities to prevent the introduction of this 
disease. A careful study of the plague situa- 
tion shows that the infectious foci of Bubonic 
Plague, as represented by the outbreaks of 
the pest in rat populations, is on the increase 
all over the world, and very widely distrib- 
uted, This means that from year to year as 
lines of shipping increase, there is also an in- 
crease in the possibility of transporting plague- 
infected rats to our Division ports, for at sev- 
eral of the ports at which we load fruit, 
foreign ships, which touch plague-infected 
ports, also dock. This will apply especially 
to Puerto Barrios, Port Limon and Santa 
Marta. Ships’ mrasters have orders to al- 
ways rat-guard their ship hawsers at dock, 
and this precaution is most essential. We must 
devise some means to have these precautions 
always taken on all ships that dock at our 
Tropical Division ports. The Director Gen- 
eral of Sanitation of the Republic of Hon- 
duras has recently given me his personal as- 
surance that he will gladly cooperate with our 
Company and will appoint a special dock sani- 
tary inspector (any employee that we assign), 
to see that ships are properly rat-guarded at 
Tela and Puerto Castilla docks. It is quite 
possible that we can get the same cooperation 
from the Directors of Sanitation of the Re- 
publics of Guatemala, Costa Rica and Colom- 
bia. If so, we can have our own dock mas- 
ters appointed, with authority to enforce rat- 
guarding of hawsers of all ships that dock at 
these ports. 

While these suggestions regardi 
deal with possibilities, they toil ter giees 
serious consideration for our Company as the 
largest shipper from these ports would have 
the greatest financial burden should plague 
get into our Caribbean ports. 


Training Farm Employees 
By E. C. Adams 


Manager Panama Division 


RAINING Farm Employees is a sub- 
ject which has at one time or another en- 
gaged the attention of the majority of us who 
have had experience in the Tropical Divi- 
sions. As the Agricultural Department 
usually has the largest roster -of salaried em- 
ployees and, as this Department is the basis 
of the Company's tropical business— produc- 
tion of bananas—the matter of training men 
for farm work is one of the utmost impor- 
tance. 

We get our new men from various sources. 
Occasionally we are able to get citizens who 
make good, or occasionally a man drifts in 
who develops into a valuable employee. But 
as a whole I believe (and particularly so in 
the Panama Division) that these recruits are 
wholly inadequate, and that we must depend 
on the Domestic Divisions or on the Em- 
ployment Department to keep us supplied. 
I am delighted to be able to state that the 
new men sent to the Panama Division dur- 
ing the past two years have been very satis- 
factory. It is true that we have had need 
for but few new men during that period, but 
of the seven sent us last year we found only 
one lacking in ability to such an extent that 
we had to release him. Four of the remain- 
ing six are now Overseers, one has been Act- 
ing Overseer during the past two months, 
and the other will shortly be placed in charge 
of a farm. Each of these men has been de- 
veloped slowly and has been tried out in re- 
lieving an Overseer before being put in charge 
of a farm. The one man I speak of whom 
we were finally obliged to release was tried 
out under three different experienced Over- 
seers before we finally had to let him go. 


Stow training and thorough trial are to 
my mind two very important points to be con- 
sidered in training a new man for farm work. 
Reduced to a formula, I would say that each 
new man should be studied. Go over his 
1926-A’s, discuss with him his previous occu- 
pations and activities, learn all you can about 
him. Make clear to him the conditions which 
he will find, and the difficulties he will have to 
overcome and avoid. Explain to him, as 
clearly and concisely as possible, the labor sit- 
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uation, and the peculiarities of the laborers 
with whom he will have to deal. Make him 
understand that he is in a foreign country and 
that the only way to do business and to get 
along there is to adapt himself to the coun- 
try, its people and its customs. Let him know 
that he is not expected to learn all about his 
job in a month or two, and that he is at lib- 
erty, in fact is expected, to ask questions of 
everyone in his department. ‘Tell him that 
while mistakes are to be avoided they will 
be excused and considered as a beneficial les- 
son if he is frank about them and does not 
try to hide the errors. Then place him on a 
farm with the best Overseer available, and 
instruct the Overseer and District Superin- 
tendent to take an interest in the recruit’s 
training and teach him the multitude of things 
which he must know before he can be cap- 
able of properly handling a farm on his own. 


I+ has been proposed that new men go 
through a period of training and adjustment 
in port or district headquarters. While this 
has its advantages, such places have attrac- 
tions and advantages that do not exist on the 
isolated farms, and it is best that a new man 
form his opinion of the life he will lead by 
what he sees and does in his actual perma- 
nent location. If he is the type who will 
make a good farm man, the transition from 
his former mode of living to that of farm 
life will not be too great a contrast for him. 
He will be interested in his surroundings, in 
the work on the farm, and in the office; and, 
with the proper help from the older men, 
he will soon learn how to keep the farm 
records, make pay-rolls and reports, and 
handle the farm routine. 

After he has picked. up this knowledge he 
should be required to do all forms of office 
work until he knows it perfectly, and should 
be made responsible for different classes of 
work or parts of the farm work until he has 
thoroughly learned them. 

Unless a shortage of Overseers exists which 
makes it necessary to place a shorter term 
service man in charge of a farm, I do not 
believe in making the move under nine to 
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twelve months. Some few qualify for the 
job within a shorter time, but the majority 
do not. A try-out in the way of relieving 
the Overseer during vacation is a good way 
to test the new man to learn if he has a grasp 
of general details and the ability to run a 
farm. If he is weak, the fact will become 
apparent and no serious damage will be done 
during his short period of management. If 
he makes good, that too will show and prove 
generally beneficial. 

When a man is made an Overseer of a 
farm he should be warned against making 
radical changes in methods of giving out work, 
handling labor, and other innovations, with- 
out the approval of the District Superinten- 
dent, whom he should fully inform as to his 
reasons for recommending the change. 

Many new men have their own ideas of 
how they will do things when they become 

yerseers, and are apt to keep these ideas to 
themselves until they have a chance to try 
them out. Some of the ideas may be well 
worth while; if so, study of the farm and 
conditions existing need only postpone their 
trial while the delay, on the other hand, un- 
til such careful study has been made, may 
prove valuable in saving money and labor 


trouble. 


Uncertainty as to permanency of 
assignment keeps some men from taking the 
proper interest in their farms, and | strongly 
favor keeping Overseers on their assignments 
unless there is some urgent reason for mov- 
ing them. If an Overseer knows that he 
will be located on a certain farm as long as 
he proves his value or until he is promoted, 
he will take better care of buildings and 
equipment, and be particularly watchful of 
cultivations. He knows that his work will 
show in the production and cost figures, and 
in the general condition of his farm and will 
be more apt to work to accomplish good re- 
sults, 

One objection to this system is that it re- 
stricts in their knowledge of the various dis- 


tricts and divisions, men who might develop’ 


into more responsible employees, but as the 
percentage of such men is small, and as an 
Overseer is rarely promoted with less than 
five or six years’ service, those who early in 
their service show added qualifications can 
be moved around as conditions dictate. 

I have found that comparative statements 
showing monthly areas, expenditures, produc- 
tion, and unit cost figures, keep up a general 
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interest in farm operations, besides furnish- 
ing information that all Overseers can appre- 
ciate and absorb. Occasional general letters 
discussing production or costs, future possibil- 
ities, etc, and requesting individual replies, 
give the Overseers a chance to view condi- 
tions as a whole and make them review and 
report on their own problems. District 
and /or department meetings are excellent me- 
diums for discussing problems and for train- 
ing men to see beyond their farm boundaries. 

The positions of clerks and chief clerks 
are important and should be filled, when pos- 
sible, with men who have had sufficient farm 
experience to enable them to intelligently 
handle the office. ‘This in turn is a good 
training place for men who will later be 
made Assistants or District Superintendents, 
positions which require a more thorough 
knowledge of accounting and administration 
than the average man gains on a farm. In 
any event, the man selected for eventual pro- 
motion to District Superintendent should go 
through a period of training as Assistant Su- 
perintendent and be given a chance to learn 
all the details of the system which will fit 
him to the position higher up the ladder. 
Some really good men have failed to make 
good and others have had a hard time prov- 
ing that they could do so simply because they 
had never received proper instruction con- 
cerning duties of the position they were try- 
ing to hold down or to which they were be- 
ing promoted. 

Boiled down, the matter of training a farm 
employee and his future with the Company 
depends on the employee's own ability and 
interest in the work plus the interest in the 
employee and the ability to train him shown 
by those whose duty it is to develop men in 
the organization. A great deal of our past 
difficulty has been due to the fact that some 
of our new men lacked the necessary qualifi- 
cations. Naturally we prefer men with a 
fair education and a reputation for clean 
living and willingness to work, for the very 
important, though isolated, farm jobs. 

My whole period of service with the Com- 
pany has been spent in the Agricultural De- 
partment, and I am probably prejudiced in 
my opinion of the importance of the Over- 
seer. We have had a rather high turnover 
percentage in past years, but I believe that 
through the efforts of the ment De- 
partment we will get a higher percentage of 
good material, and that there will be more 
inducement for men to stay and grow with 
pol ed when present plans are ma- 
tured. 
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Flashes From the Tropics Trace 
‘Lone Eagle's’ Tour 


News of Air Ambassador's Flight Through Central America 
Speeds North Daily on the Wings of Radio 


@ Through the courtesy of The New 
account of the way in which the 


York Times we are privileged to reprint its 


Tropical Radio Telegraph Company flashed from 


the Tropics news of the progress of Colonel Lindbergh through Central America. 
The article appeared in their edition of Sunday, January 15. 


\ \ HEN Colonel Charles A. Lind- 


bergh lifted the nose of his plane from Bolling 
Field and winged his way southward radio 
was called upon to follow him. Wherever 
“We went the ether impulses throbbed back 
the story to those who waited—and the whole 
world waited. Through the air he sped over 
forests and impenetrable jungles, across plains 
and deserts, above mountain ranges and 
smoking volcanoes, and fast as the Spirit of 
St. Louis flew on its mission of good-will to 
Mexico and the Latin-American republics, 
the message of good cheer sped back to the 
millions he left behind. 

Science, the servant of man, made the 
flight possible, and science, the servant of 
men, faithfully recorded it. Two romances 
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of reality have been written in the past twen- 
ty-six years. The first is the romance of 
aviation, personified by Charles A. Lindbergh. 
The second is the romance of radio, Colonel 
Lindbergh and radio both chain the world 
with invisible ties that link all men and all 
nations. When Lindbergh was born, twen- 
ty-six years ago, radio was young, but al- 
ready the plans were being formulated that 
would make possible the quick telling of his 
flight over countries where the physical means 
of communication are at the best uncertain. 


In Lindbergh's Youth 


Through all ages man has struggled to 
chain the elements to his will. Monuments 
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to this endless warfare mark the fields of 
time. The present generation has seen the 
building of one of the most glorious of them 
all—radio. When Lindbergh was a boy, 
playing the games of a boy and dreaming the 
dreams peculiar to childhood, pioneers ot the 
air were struggling for dominion on the fron- 
tiers of communication. Great victories had 
been won. ‘Telegraph, telephone and cable 
lines had been laid, railroads spanned con- 
tinents, rivers had been chained, but the seas 
still offered their opposition and formidable 
mountain ranges, swamps, forests and deserts 
checked the rush of progress. Then men 
turned to the air. In 1896, while Marconi 
was developing his wireless, Langley was ex- 
perimenting with the first airplane. Thirty- 
one years later Lindbergh sailed out of the 
west as a symbol that a dual victory over 
space had been written in the annals of man’s 
achievements, 

The country that Lindbergh traversed in 
his air tour of Mexico and Central America 
typifies the problems that men have solved 
in communication, but the solution of the 
problem in Central America is a romance in 
itself. A few years ago, “Yes, We Have No 
Bananas” swept the country. Today there 
are relatively few who realize just how much 
bananas had to do with the telling of Lind- 
bergh’s story. Yet the entire romance of 
Central American radio that made possible 
the faithful recording of the young flier’s daily 
progress is written around the stalks of 
bunches of bananas. 


Tropical Radio, Remote Control Station 
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There are many who do not realize that 
communication between Central Americar 
countries and other parts of the world com 
pares tavorably with that existing between 
New York and London, Paris, Berlin, Rome 
or other European centres. Yet this is true 
To many the countries bordering on the 
Caribbean are red and yellow blotches on 
the map forming a paradise for revolution 
ists, soldiers of fortune and beach combers. 


Suce ess of Mui h Labor 


A quarter of a century ago the entire east 
ern coast of Central America was without 
any means of communication with the United 
States, with the single exception of a cable 
station at Colon, Panama. Communication 
between various points was uncertain and 
hazardous. The few land lines crossed 
jungles, forest and sw amps and were subject 
to frequent breakdowns. Delays of mans 
hours, days and even weeks were of common 
occurrence, The Unirep Frurr CoMPANY, 
which had developed an extensive commerce 
with these countries. foresaw the necessity of 
improved communications in the natural ex- 
pansion of its business. It turned to radio. 
The Tropical Radio Telegraph Company, a 
subsidiary, was formed in 1913, and to it was 
entrusted the building up of a network of 
wireless that would link Central America 
to the rest of the world. 

Lindbergh’s story attests the success of this 
labor. During his flight daily stories run- 


exterior, New Orleans 


February, 1928 


ning into thousands of words were trans- 
mitted without delay or interference. A rep 
resentative of the company said that, while 
no data were available on the number of 
words handled, the total would be above 100,- 
000 and might run close to a 
million before the “Flying Colonel” points 
the nose of his plane toward Cuba. During 
his fight through Central America, The Neu 
York Times received an average 
1,500 words a night from the Tropical Ra- 
dio Telegraph Company. On January 7 
alone it received 2,494 words from San Jose, 


Costa Rica. 


quarter OF a 


1 
of close to 


1904 


ns Built in 

The Tropical Radio Telegraph Company's 
network was started in 1904 with the erection 
of stations at Limon, Costa Rica, and Bocas del 
Toro, Panama, sixty miles apart. Communica- 
tion over these two points was uncertain even 
by wireless; but the development of the vac 
uum tube transmitter improved it to such an 
extent that atmospheric conditions no longer 
form a serious obstacle, and this phrase, once 
prominent on the the 
Since that time, which embraces 


he was 


logs of company, has 
disappeared. 
Lindbergh’s life from the time 
years old, the company has built and has in 
operation twelve stations at strategical points 
of Central America, Colombia and Cuba. 
Three of these are in Nicaragua, three in 


Honduras, Rica and 


in Panama. Guatemala, Colombia and Cuba. 


two 


two in Costa one each 
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Five additional stations in this chain of in 
visible communications are located in the 
United States at Miami, Fla.; New Orleans, 
La.: Boston, Mass.; and Fort Morgan and 
Mobile. Ala. Two of these, the Miami and 
New Orleans with 


twenty kilowatt transmitters and serve as ter 


stations, are equipped 
minals for the company’s network. 
The stations in the tropical areas operated 
by the company are located at Bluefields, Cape 
Gracias and Managua, Nicaragua; Porto 
Castilla, Tegucigalpa and Tela, Honduras; 
Cartago and Limon, Costa Rica; Barrios, 
Guatemala; Almirante, Republic of Panama; 
Santa Marta, Colombia; and Preston, Cuba. 


In addition the company has installed and 
operates receiving and transmitting sets on 


all the Unrrep Frurr Company's boats ply 
ing between American and Central and South 
American ports. On these stations along the 
Caribbean fell the keeping 
world informed of 
he winged toward the Equator on his message 
of good-will The and dispatch 
with which they performed this feat will re 


burden of the 


Lindbergh's progress as 


efficiency 


main an everlasting tribute to radio. 

But Lindbergh's 
is not confined to the played by the 
Tropical Radio Telegraph Company. While 
correspondents were speeding southward to 
the coming of America’s First Ambas- 
sador of the Air, messages of his landing, re- 
ception and daily activities in Mexico City 
flashing from the Mexican 
War Department’s wireless station at Val 


radio’s story of passage 


part 


await 


were northward 


Tropical Radio, Remote Control Station, interior, New Orleans 
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buena Flying Field. From the time of his 
landing to his departure the resources of this 
transmitter were placed at his disposal by 
the Mexican government, and the prompt- 
ness with which his story ticked over the 
ether waves speaks the highest praise for radio 
as it has been developed in the country south 
of the Rio Grande. 

From the time the silver wings of the 
“Spirit of St. Louis” spurned the earth for its 
natural element at Bolling Field, Washing- 
ton, D, C., until Lindbergh zoomed above 
President Calles’s box to land gracefully on 
Valbuena Flying Field, radio recorded, al- 
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most without interruption, the story of his 
flight. For twenty-seven hours, through the 
day and the night, wireless reported his posi- 
tion. At 12:29 noon, on December 14, he 
left Bolling Field, and at 3.39 o'clock, Mex- 
ican time, the next afternoon he landed at 
Valbuena Flying Field. With the exception 
of a few hours after he left Vera Cruz, Mex- 
ico, radio kept the world informed of his jour- 
ney. During this time he was lost in the 
fog over the mountains that separate Vera 
Cruz from Mexico City. But the second 
that the wheels of his plane touched earth 
radio flashed the news to an anxious world. 


ee 


Lancetilla Experiment Station, Tela Railroad Company, Tela, Honduras 


General Tropical Research 
By Dr. J. R. Johnston 


We. of our readers may not be aware 
that the Unirep Frurr Company has car- 
ried on scientific investigations in the Tropics 
for many years—to be exact, more or less 
continuously since 1903. The relation of this 
work to that carried out by the governmental 
agencies in the various countries in which 
this Company operates, and the reason why 
the Company, to a large extent, must carry 
on its own scientific investigations is not, how- 
ever, clear to all. 

The earliest form of agricultural research 
carried out in the Tropics was that repre- 
sented by the various botanical gardens, estab- 
lished for the purpose of introducing and de- 
veloping new crops in the Colonies. Note- 
worthy among these gardens are those at 


Georgetown, Demerara; Port-of-Spain, Trini- 
dad; and Hope and Castleton, Jamaica, In 
these were grown and are still being grown 
fruits, spices, timber trees, fibre and other 
economic plants from all over the world. 
The next important development in work 
of this sort was the special attention given 
to sugar-cane. It had developed into one of 
the greatest sources of livelihood for the in- 
habitants of the West Indies, but it early 
suffered severely from insect and disease in- 
vasions. ‘To overcome these troubles, selec- 
tion and the breeding of new varieties was 
investigated and practiced and the methods 
resulted in conspicuous successes, The cane- 
breeding work of Barbados, and of Demerara 
has been especially valuable, and that of Porto 
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Sugar Cane 
Experiment 
Station 
Baragua, Cuba 


Rico, Jamaica and Cuba has contributed to 
the welfare of the industry. 

Since 1900 a great advance in agricultural 
work has taken place in most of the tropical 
American countries in the organization of lo- 
cal departments of agriculture; in some cases 
these were natural outgrowths of the former 


Botanical Department, but in others they 
were entirely distinct from them. The 


progress in this form of organization lay 
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largely in the wider field of activities and in 
the broader methods of attacking the prob- 
lems, including not only the mere trying out 
of new crops, but also studies of soils, of 
pests and diseases, of fertilizing, of breeding, 
and all the various methods of approach that 
modern agricultural research applies. 
Departments of Agriculture or Boards of 
Agriculture have been established in most of 


these countries. In each case their work has 
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developed along the special needs of the in- 
dividual countries—those of greatest import- 
ance to them. In Central America, the cattle 
industry and coffee have received most investi- 
gation. 

As a crop the banana has been peculiarly 
dependent for its development into an indus- 
try of first magnitude upon the initiative and 
force of capital originating from outside these 
countries. Bananas and plantains of sorts 
are easily grown in these countries for local 
needs, but the difficulties in the way of es- 
tablishing and maintaining banana growing 
on a large scale have been and continue to be 
tremendous. 

The fact that this Company's interests lie 
in eight different tropical countries presents 
varying elements of influence on the business, 
included among which may be mentioned soils, 
climate and people. 


One of the big problems early confronting 
the Company was the Panama disease of ba- 
nanas, Investigations of this trouble were 
made in 1907 to 1911 in Jamaica, Trinidad, 
Demerara, Porto Rico and in Cuba by the 
various governmental agencies but none of 
the work was carried to a successful con- 
clusion. 

The Unrrep Frurr Company first be- 
gan studies on this trouble in 1903, and has 
continued them more or less steadily since 
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then. Some of the important results of the 
work to date lie in a better understanding of 
methods of handling diseased lands, and in 
methods of more correctly evaluating lands 
considered suitable possibly for the growing of 
bananas. 

Equally important, for the Company's 
welfare, is the establishment of investiga- 
tional methods of approaching the various 
problems presenting themselves. The Panama 
disease is not the sole problem. As a matter 
of fact the banana is not the sole crop grown 
by the Company, so that between new troubles 
for the banana and 
nected with growing other crops, the 
for research work 
year. 


various problems con- 
needs 
seem to be greater each 

To illustrate graphically in a general way 
the development of agricultural research. we 
may refer to the accompanying photograph of 
the Casteleton Gardens, Jamaica, as illustrat- 
ing a collection of miscellaneous foreign plants 
which have been introduced to try them out: 
the photograph of the experimental plots at 
Lancetilla, Tela, Honduras, to illustrate the 
adoption of field plots to supplement the mere 
introduction of new plants, and the photo- 
graph of the laboratory of the Sugar Club 
Experiment Station at Baragua, Cuba, to il- 
lustrate the adoption of laboratory methods to 
supplement field methods 

Detail as to the spe problems of most 
interest in tropical agriculture will be given 
in a later article. 
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Captain Barratt of 
the S. S. “Sante Mar- 
ta” and Second Offi- 
cer E. S. Bingham, 
who, we have been 
told, is the only Sec- 
ond Officer in our 
Fleet who types his 
reports 


Letters of a Company Traveler 
to the President 


No. 


Ile de Sark 
Iles de la Manche 
September 16, 1927 
Dear Mr, Cutter: 

August in London brought dripping skies 
for the most part, and day after day we car- 
ried umbrellas and usually needed them. 
“Blue Skies” was playing at. the Vaudeville 
Theatre, in the Strand, but nowhere else in 
London could blue skies be found. 

The following announcement was sent out 
on August 5: 

Elders & Fyffes, Ltd., 
31-32 Bow Street 
Covent Garden 
London, W. C, 2 

Dear Sirs: 

We have to inform you that Mr. 
Charles Wigg, who has been Man- 
ager of our Purchasing, Merchan- 


dise and Stores Department for 
many years, has now retired and 


that Mr. J. K. D. Turner has been 
appointed to that position. 
Yours truly, 
Elders & Fyffes, Lrd., 


J. A. Armstroneo, Secretary 


Mr. Wigg's many friends in the Unrrep 
Frurr Company have heartiest congratula- 
tions for him, in his days of retirement, after 
his long period of active business life, both 
in the Canary Islands and England. At six- 
ty-seven years of age, Mr. Wigg, because of 
careful living and wise expenditure of his 
strength, is in good health and able to really 
enjoy this period of relaxation. Incidentally 
we cannot say too much for the policy of a 
Company which makes it possible for career 
men to enjoy their sunset days on a proper 
retirement basis. Mr. Turner, who traveled 
both the Domestic Divisions and the Tropics 
in 1925, is the logical successor to Mr. Wigg 
and is well known in Frurr Company cir- 
cles. 

London never before had so many Ameri- 
can visitors in August, wet though the month 
has been. Is the Continent really losing its 
charm for vacation-secking Americans? One 
thing that delights them, I know, is the gen- 
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eral courtesy with which they are everywhere 
received in England. 


I want particularly to commend the Alien 
Registration Office of the Metropolitan Po- 
lice, just next 31 Bow Street, right across 
the way from where 1 have been working 
these three months. | went in myself for 
registration there after the usual month's resi- 
dence in England, and their system is such 
that in just one turn and step to a near-by 
file, on the part of one of the officers on duty, 
he found my records, registration papers and 
picture, Nos. EZ75967—No. 187507, in con- 
nection with my two previous registrations 
and in filling out the new blank, he asked me 
why I had told them in 1925 that I was to 
depart from Southampton, and left instead 
from Avonmouth. All this was done quietly 
and with fine courtesy. It made me dizzy 
for I know their registrations run way up 
into six figures. 


The Museum in the Record Office in Lon- 
don has two attendants whose painstaking 
interest in the visitor also is to be commended. 
Most of our people do not visit this Museum 
because the impression is that entrance is ob- 
tainable only by special favor. As a matter 
of fact it is open daily, except Saturday and 
Sunday, from 2 to 4 P. M. The log of the 
Victory is here, and the famous “Scrap of 
Paper” (The Treaty of 1838 guaranteeing 
Belgian Independence). 


STRANGELY enough this year, many 
Americans are going in for stained glass as 
well as clothes, Old Masters, and period fur- 
niture. Where antique glass is not obtain- 
able they are getting ‘new designs from Lon- 
don experts. 

Fashionable London has been shocked 
by photographs showing the Prince of Wales, 
in Canada, wearing a hard straw dicer, For 
forty years this has not been done in polite 
British circles. Only Harrow school boys, 
Smithfield meat porters and American tourists 
have worn straw hats over here. 

I must repeat that Hull interested me a 
lot. E. & F. offices there are in Monument 
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Square, in the heart of the city. In Hull, 
300,000 people, and in Grimsby, 100,000, 
are supplied with bananas by Mr. Daniel, 
whose district includes Old Boston, England. 

In Hull, I attended the new Cecil Thea- 
tre when Leatrice Joy was on the screen in 
“The Clinging Vine”. In this theatre, in 
the two-shilling gallery, the young lady 
ushers kindly lead patrons to their seats by 
the hand, in the darkness. A new experience 
for me and I must confess I made une or 
two changes of seats. 

In England, railway vans carry no adver- 
tising, but at Avonmouth I noticed many 
were marked with metal hands of bananas, 
in yellow, for identification, Banana vans 
are routed as far north as Inverness and pos- 
sibly farther, although 1 understand the final 
stage to John O’Groat's, is made by lorry. 

Bristol is the City of Churches. Mr. Caws 
met me on arrival there one Sunday noon, 
after a ride up on the train from London, 
in company with the “Touring Theatricals”’, 
and the “Wild Cat Hetty Company”. As 
we motored out to the Shrubbery, where the 
Stars and Stripes were flying, in my honor, 
we passed most all of Bristol returning home 
from church. Not far trom Bristol, near 
Cheddar, is the cleft in the rock which in- 
spired the song “Rock of Ages”, and here 
the composer's life was actually saved by the 
opportune finding of this cleft, during a ter- 
rible storm. 

Those Cheddar strawberries are all that 
Mr. Caws told you they are, Mr. Cutter. 
Cheddar Cheese also goes a long way. I 
sent some by mail to Ashbury. 

It is certainly a small world after all. On 
another Sunday trip north, (and again with 
the theatricals), while booking at the Queen’s 
Hotel, Leeds, the man who signed the regis- 
ter after me was a “Peabody” from Mas- 
sachusetts, a shoe polish manufacturer and he 
knew all of our North Shore people. 

Two of your men over here, Mr. Cutter, 
were very nearly arrested trying to climb 
the fence at Hampton Court, in order to 
catch a Thames River boat for London. By 
the way, both thought that Hampton Court 
makes up in atmosphere what it lacks in 
plumbing. Another one of your men entered 
the lounge of a hotel at quiet Swanage, on a 
week-end, and heard the following from an 
elderly couple: 

He (very deaf): “My dear, isn’t that 
little man who just came in an American?” 

She (after much use of a lorgnette): 
“There is no question about it, my dear.” 

The two most popular American books 
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now on this side are “Elmer Gantry” and 
“Revelry”. A New York Sunday Times at 
the Savoy cost a friend of mine 36 cents. 
Captain Young and I have both missed Amer- 
ican papers, but not to the extent of purchas- 
ing at this price. 

“Ask Mr. Foster” of G. O. and Glouces- 
ter. At Bow Street you don’t “Ask Mr. 
Foster”, you “Ask Mr. Peacock”, my neigh- 
bor across the hall. He, too, had faith in 
the Holland trip and the men obtainable 
there, and he was right. 


Goop things come often in small pack- 
ages and Holland is one of them. Speaking 
of Holland brings up the old arguments we 
used to have in Guatemala, in 1908-9 when 
the name, “Utrecht”, came frequently into 
the history quiz, at Virginia, and there was 
much discussion about the Peace of Utrecht, 
along with Charlemagne and Henry VIII. 
As I recall it, Yale knew more about Utrecht 
and the Lake poets, but I claim first sight of 
the old “Dom” Tower at Utrecht, in the 
Pays-Bas. One of our young men, Mr. Grol- 
Jannssen, took me about the Tower with its 
carillon of forty-four bells, including the fa- 
mous Utrecht alarm bell, rung only in time 
of war or inundation. It weighs 9,000 kilos 
and requires sixteen men to ring it, each with 
cotton-plugged ears. 

I longed for all my friends on my visits to 
the Dutch galleries and wished they were 
there to share my pleasure. Who can gaze 
on, say, Die Nachtwacht (The Night Watch) 
at Amsterdam, or Die Anatomie (The Lesson 
in Anatomy), at The Hague, both by Rem- 
brandt, or see the work of Frans Hals, or 
the famous members of the Dutch School, 
without inspiration ? 

And it was the same, this feeling of real 
inspiration, whenever I had the opportunity 
to visit an old university such as that at 
Utrecht, and I found that my calls at the 
universities located at Wageningen and at 
Deventer, left me with a genuine admira- 
tion for the thorough way in which the Dutch 
government is training young men for an 
agricultural career in their tropical colonies, 
particularly Java. These universities 
four-year courses in scientific cultivation of 
sugar, rubber and other tropical products ; 
in fact bananas could be included, and upon 
graduation, these young men go to the east, 
easily placed on the Dutch contract basis of 
five years abroad. I met several planters of 
Java who told me that the Dutch banana 
plantations on the eastern end of the Island 
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are being extended in acreage each year as 
the weekly shipments for Australia have in- 
creased to full steamer load size. “The Gros 
Michel is not so favored in Java as it is with 
us. They have a minor importance in the 
thirty-three varieties of bananas grown on 
the islands of Java and in the other Dutch 
Colonies. They are never shipped abroad. 
Before I come over again I must learn to 


distinguish between Barking and Dorking, 
two communities the names of which have 
been very baffling to me. In several con- 


versations during the interviews I have asked 
newly-met Dorking people their addresses in 
Barking, and vise versa, It has led to very 
hasty and explicit explanation on the part of 
the person so addressed. Perhaps it is some- 
thing like mentioning the wrong Newton, 
Newton Proper and Improper. 

The first question one is asked at the Im- 
perial Airways London Office is, “‘Have you 
been weighed and dealt with?” With fifteen 
passengers the heavyweights are sometimes 
left behind. 

Riding down from Dunkirk to Paris on the 
Nord, I noticed that each kilometre was nicely 
divided up into ten unit parts, each properly 
posted. The right of way has many sign 
boards advertising Banania, a sort of choco- 
late, I believe. 

And speaking of Paris—I was told the 
French are turning away from wines to light 
beers and cider, as is evidenced in the start- 
ling drop in the price of wines. Personally 
this did not affect me very much as I could 
not seem to buy anything there with Mr. 
Batten, and in Lille Mr. Garland held the 
reins. 

Leaving Antwerp, on the crowded Cross 
Channel boat of August 13, we floated down 
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the river just as the 7:30 Saturday evening 
carillon bells were pealing out over the city 
and riverway from the Cathedral Tower. 
They were positively alive with peal and tim- 
bre, and in that slow journey along the ship- 
ping, .passing the proud Belpeolanad towards 
the sea, we continued to hear these floating 
messages of clear melody, first a little pon- 
derous and heavy, later, far away, with that 
muffled mellow charm and purity of tone as- 
sociated with these carillons, ages old, of Bel- 
gium and Holland. It was my last thrill 
and memory of the Continent, and later on, 
that evening, out at sea, headed for Harwich, 
a Spanish guitar player on the forward deck, 
sang an old Mexican song some of us know: 


!Que lejos ando 

De mis tierras por aqui; 
Ando buscando 

Un amor que ayer perdi! 
Si no lo incuentro 
Mafiana me voy de aqui 
A buscarme otros amores 
Pa olvidar mis sinsabores. 
Soy de San Luis Potosi. 


How far | have come now 
From my native way; 
Secking a love I lost 

Just yesterday! 

If I should not find her 

I shall leave here tomorrow 
To seek other loves 

And comfort my sorrow. 

I am from San Luis Potosi. 


Then I realized that, in due course, I, too, 
would be changing fierras, and go back again 
to my accustomed and beloved Tropics. 


Bouley Bay, 
Jersey 


POnr onacucin Ca 


Mont 
Orgueil 
Castle, 
Jersey 


As | brought the various Quota details 
to a close, my mail, one morning, included 
Mr. Chittenden’s approval of a little vaca- 
tion time which I promptly arranged for 
down here in the Channel Islands, where | 
hope some day the “Jersey Division” will per- 
haps be unofficially established for just such 
purposes as was mine in coming here—re- 
laxation and vacation rest for the weary. 
That is why this letter, i:e., most of it. was 
written on Ile de Sark. 

I know of no location better suited to sim- 
ple living than this quaint, unspoiled little 
group of islands—Jersey, Guernsey, Alder- 
ney and Sark, real sections of Old Normandy, 
with a present-day, English background. 
Moderate activity in golf, tennis or motor- 
ing, fishing and sailing, the right degree of 
quiet for a book, the hedge-lined country roads 
for a stroll, early to bed, and a morning 
plunge in the Channel before breakfast. If 
the “Jersey Division” ever should material- 
ize, perhaps the right of discovery would al- 
low me to be the first Manager. In that 
case I should be very glad to accept applica- 
tions from any of our people who, later on, 
might wish a transfer here. 

Antique collectors, especialiv. would revel 
in Jersey. Last week | picked up, to send 
to friends in America, an old Brittany Bed 
Head which is at least 250 years old—the 
real thing in antiques. »Nothing is now com- 
ing out of France with an earlier date than 
1830. In the old Brittany and Normandy 
homes, and very probably here in Jersey as 
well, in those old days, the families slept 
literally in holes in the wall, and these Bed 
Heads of heavy carved panels in old oak, wal- 
nut and chestnut, covered the wall openings. 


So, R. K., New York, don't let everybody 
apply for San Francisco. The beds are bet- 
ter here now. 

In a recent number of the London Specta- 
tor I read a delightful description of Old Jer- 
sey of The Channel Islands and I am quot 
ing it for you in this letter as I feel it is far 
better than anything of my own I could write 
you on the subject. 

“While a blue-bonneted Biscayan French- 
man was peddling onions through the streets 
of St. Helier’s one day, a little mob of chil- 
dren followed hooting him in French (with 
delightful irony) for being a Frenchman. 
Though there is nothing a Jerseyman more 
detests than being called a Frenchman, and 
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Jersey milkmaids 


nothing upon which he prides himself more 
than the Battle of Jersey at which in 1781 
twelve hundred invading French were beaten 
into surrender in the streets of St. Helier’s 
by the Jersey Militia and some companies of 
a Highland regiment, yet French the Jersey- 
man is, and so is his language and so is his 
country. 

“In the fine old sturdy town-church of St. 
Helier’s the morning service is always in 
French; the potato-planting peasant of the 
outlying hamlet speaks (sometimes) nothing 
but the broadest of patois. But more than 
all, the whole atmosphere, physical and 
moral, of the Island is French—a_ term 
which connotes a certain delicate neatness 
and indescribable charm. ‘There are long- 
tailed horses driven with that abandon 
which only the French driver can practice 
without disaster; clean, pure air; the straight 
long-handled spade; the beautiful cows that 
are tethered at pasture—some of them wear 
jackets in exposed situations—and of these, 
despite the wind-cutting hedges of Jersey cab- 
bage, there are plenty; and the curious, stiff- 
ly built, gaudily painted houses, so charac- 
teristic of parts of France. 

“We may have held these islands for a 
thousand years, but the flat British foot has 
left no trace on them. The people are so 
sweetly polite. The peasant woman says to 
you, when you ask the way amid the baf- 
fling mazes of Jersey roads, “Go to the right, 
please”; and politeness without servility meets 
one at every turning—and they are myriad. 

“Indeed the people have the sweet, gentle 
manners of their beautiful cattle, and beauty, 
born of their manners, shines out in the faces 
of the women, for though they work as hard 
in the fields as the men, one hardly ever sees 
a coarse face and never meets with an uncivil 
word. 

“From France, too—from Brittany—came 
the first Christian missionaries to the Chan- 
nel Islands, St. Magloire, St. Maclou, and 
St. Sampson, son of an Armorican prince. 
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They came from a bleak and barren land to 
these islands that were once the same, and 
the sternness of their task, as also the strength 
of their faith, are typified in the twelve Nor- 
man parish churches of Jersey, which stand 
strong, rugged and austere, or, if you prefer 
it, squat, massive and plain. Probably the 
first Breton missioners were not attractive 
persons, and the succeeding generation of their 
converts, when the early potato was not and 
when they could only draw a scanty and a 
dangerous harvest from the sea, best expressed 
their genius in architectural austerity. Nor 
can it be said that the dark interiors, with 
their low-pitched aisles and short, trunk-like 
Norman pillars, offer much to delight the eye, 
but here and there is a note of history and 
here and there a tender human touch. In La 
Trinité is a tomb of one of the Carterets, once 
bailiffs and grand seigneurs of Jersey. This 
one was an uncle, probably, of the Philip 
Carteret whom Pepys so often rates for be- 
ing a laggard in love and of whom he records 
‘he is a shirke, who owns his owing me £10 
for his lady two or three years ago, and yet 
cannot provide to pay me.’ In the Church 
of St. Clement lies buried Esther Le Geyt, 
who had lost her husband, D’Helier Duma- 
resq, and their daughter, Esther, in successive 
years (1716-17), and on a black marble tablet 
she caused to be written: 
“Seule sans enfant, sans epoux— 
Qu’heureuse pour moi sera l'heure 
Que je les pourray joindre en ta sainte de- 
meure 
Et gouter dans ton sein les plaisirs les plus 
doux. 

“Somehow or other does not the French 

seem to possess a delicacy which English lacks? 


“Or take another: 
“Ici dort du double sommeil 
de l'innocence et de la mort 
Charlotte Thérése Picot 
Agée de 26 mois. 
“Poor little Thérése! But you lie with a 
lovely thought over you. 


éé 

Or all Jersey churches the most interest- 
ing is that which belongs to the little fishing 
village of St. Brelade. Outside, all pinnacles 
and sugar-loaf towers and quaint gargoyles; 
inside, a low, dark building with a double 
aisle (or double nave) separated by massive 
pillars, quite round and very short. The 
whole is built of brown granite rubble—per- 
fectly plain, rude in workmanship, but enor- 
mously impressive. Even more so is the Fish- 
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erman’s Chapel, which stands by the church 
and which has stood there since the year 800. 
The walls are only nine feet high and nearly 
as thick, and the low-pitched roof is covered 
with a curious fresco which dates from the 
fourteenth century. A little, stubborn, strong, 
squat, stone hovel, characteristic of the pain- 
fuldiving islanders who built it and of the 
courageous yet rude Breton missionaries who 
urged the building. The foil to all this is to 
be found a few hundred yards along the shore 
in a pretentious, vulgarly-ornamented house 
once inhabited by the florid personality of 
General Boulanger. And away across St. 
Brelade’s Bay, on a grey headland, stands a 
dreary-looking wind-swept house that was 
the birthplace of Mrs. Langtry. For her 
surely the contrasts of life have been sharply 
drawn,” 


The Job 


Take this my boy and remember it long 
Though now it may strike you as funny— 

A job with a chance to improve and advance, 
Is better than one that pays money. 


Take a hint from an old man who's traveled the way, 
Just heed to his counsel a minute; 

There's a job that may pay you five dollars a day, 
But that’s all there will ever be in it. 


Don’t look at the cash as so many boys do 
Take a look at the long years before you; 
See how much you can learn, 
And the place which the futu 


Can you rise from the post where they'd have you begin? 
How far will this humble job take you? 

These are questions to ask. They pay well for the task 
But what sort of a man will it make you? 


Oh, many a boy has begun with a rush, 
And has grabbed for a man’s wages blindly ; 
Now he sticks as a man at the spot he began, 
And thinks life has used him unkindly. 


So look for a job with a future ahead, 

Seek a chance to grow greater and greater. 

Seek a place where you know, as you work you will grow, 
And the money will come to you later, 


(Contributed by H. L. Forrest, G. O., Boston) 


not how much you can earn, 
re has for you. 
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London again just before departure. 
So with this rather general recital and 
final comment, I close the book on the 1927 
Quota trip. Room 513 at the Russell Hotel, 
London, where little Ginger, the page, has 
kept me in touch with home through the New 
York-Paris Herald, each evening, will soon 
be no longer required; Harry, the lift man, 
and Big Henry, at the street entrance, will 
shortly give me the morning salute for the last 
time, this year, when with a taxi-cab full of 
baggage, I start for Paddington, the boat train 
for Plymouth, and the red-tapped funnels of 
the Route That Cuts The Corner to 
Gotham. 
Respectfully yours, 


Vee, 


—Anon. 


At Mr. Cutter's direction we featured in UNirrurrco, January issue, a list of 33 
employees still actively engaged with the Company who prior to its organization were 
connected with firms that amalgamated with the Unrrep Frurr Company in 1899, We 
also stated that in subsequent issues of this magazine other groups would be published 
until all of the names of the 266 employees in the several groups shall have been 
printed. 

It may be that the records of years ago to which we have access are not absolutely 
reliable and that as a result mistakes will occur in these lists. As a matter of fact we 
are bringing to your special attention three such misstatements, and correcting them, and 
we shall appreciate having our attention brought to any other mistakes in dates occurring 
in the lists so that they may be corrected. 


LONG SERVICE ORDER 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY SALARIED EMPLOY.- 
EES WHOSE 


Name 


R. Ff Watson 
P. A. Bertus 
T. D. Nettles 
J. F. Salgado 
W. A. Gerchow 
R. Torres 

R. C. Purdy 
F. Harris 

J. J. McGregor 
T. Reece 

H. M. Sawyer 
J. J. Donahue 
P. K. Reynolds 
S. Cotter 

C. N. Craig 
C. H. Ellis 

J. A. Grant 

L. P. McQueen 


Division 
Philadelphia 
New Orleans 
Mobile 
Northern Ry. 


Philadelphia 
Jamaica 
Philadelphia 
General Office 
General Office 
General Office 
Jamaica 
Jamaica 

New Orleans 
Jamaica 
Jamaica 


O. G. Montealegre Costa Rica 


*Out 4 years. 
**Out 3 years. 


Group II 


Present Position 


Division Manager 
Customs Broker 
Division Manager 
Dispatcher 

Wharf Superintendent 
Care of Mules 


Supt. Buildings and Grounds 


Gateman 
Sub-Agent 
Whart Superintendent 


Clerk, Accounting Dept. 


Cashier 


Manager, Publicity Dept. 


Fruit Agent 
Wharfinger 


Vice Pres., So. Dom. Div. 


Wharf Superintendent 
Fruit Selector 


Clerk Accounting Dept. 


SERVICE DATES FROM 1899 


Date 


August, 1899 
“March, 1899 
March, 1899 
April, 1899 
May, 1899 
May, 1899 
July, 1899 
August, 1899** 
August, 1899 
August, 1899 
September, 1899* 
September, 1899 
October, 1899 
December, 
December, 
December, 
December, 
December, 
December, 


From later information we learned that the names of Messrs. Watson, Harris, 
and Reece printed above and in Group II should have appeared in Group I—Janu- 
ary issue—among employees whose service antedates the formation of the Unrrep Fruir 


ComMPaANy. 


Name 


R. J. Watson 
Frank Harris 


Division 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 


Thomas Reece Philadelphia 


Present Position 


Following are the corrected records of these men: 


Date 


Division Manager 1893 
Pier Watchman 1893 
Wharf Supt. 1896 


Prior Service With 


Quaker City Fruit Co. 
Quaker City Fruit Co. 
Quaker City Fruit Co. 


Big Men for Big Jobs 


Lionel W. Udell is Elected Treasurer of the 
United Fruit Company 


Lionel W. Udell 


Francis W. Murthur Appointed 
Assistant Treasurer 


On January 10, 1928, Mr. Francis W. 
Murthur was appointed Assistant Treasurer 
of the Unrrep Frurr Company, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the election of Mr. Lionel 
W. Udell to the position of Treasurer. 

Mr. Murthur was born in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, and is thirty-one years of age. 
He entered the employ of the Company on 
June 21, 1917, as a clerk, and since that time 
has served in various positions in the Account- 
ing Department to that of Assistant Chief Ac- 
countant, from which position he was ap- 
pointed to the office of Assistant Treasurer. 

Following is a brief history of his service 
with the Company: 
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June 21, 1917...... Clerk, General Office 

December 31, 1918. .Cashier, Revere Sugar 
Refinery 

August 5, 1920..... Credit Man, Revere Su- 
gar Refinery 

March 1, 1922..... Assistant to Traveling 
Auditor, Domes tic 
Divisions 

December 1, 1922. . Chief Clerk, Accounting 
Department, Boston 
Division 

June 9, 1924...... Acting Accountant, Bos- 


Ar a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Unrrep Frurr Company held in Bos- 
ton on January 10, 1928, Mr. Lionel W. 
Udell was elected Treasurer of the Company, 
vice Mr. William T. Nolting resigned to 
return to the Philippine Islands, 

Mr. Udell was born in Lowell thirty-seven 
years ago, entering the employ of the Unrrep 
Frurr Company on February 4, 1910, in 
the President's Office. Shortly after, he was 
made Secretary to President and still later 
Traveling Assistant to President. His duties 
necessitated frequent trips over the Company's 
various properties, railroad systems and steam- 
ship lines, where he obtained a working idea 
of the ramifications of the Company's busi- 
ness in Central and South America, 

Later, Mr. Udell acted as General Man- 
ager Pier Operations Department, with head- 
quarters in both New York and Boston; still 
later he was connected with the Freight De- 
partment, Purchasing Department and Claim 
Department. In May, 1925, Mr. Udell was 
appointed Assistant Treasurer, and his recent 
promotion to Treasurer is in line with the 
policy of the Company to name its officials 
from the ranks. 


ton Division 
October 6, 1924... . Assistant Chief Accoun- 
tant, General Office 


Harry L. Harris Appointed Advertising Manager 


Harry L. Harris, familiarly known as 
“Major” to his many friends in the Boston 
and New York Offices of the Unrrep Fruit 
Company, has been appointed its Advertis- 
ing Manager, with headquarters. at One Fed- 
eral Street. 

For the past three years Mr. Harris was 
identified with the §. A. Conover Company 
as Vice President. He resigned on January 
first from this advertising organization to take 
up his official duties with the Fruit Company. 

Mr. Harris was a New York newspaper- 
man prior to half-a-dozen years’ service in the 
United States Army. He resigned, went into 
the advertising field and was Chief of Pro- 
duction with the Frank Seaman, Inc., New 
York City. Before the World War he again 
went into the Army, resigned five years later, 
and has since made his home in Boston. He 
has handled some of the largest advertising 
accounts in this country. For the past two 
years Mr. Harris has acted as advertising 
counsel for the Passenger and Freight De- 
partments of the Great White Fleet, the 
steamship end of the Unirep Fruit Com- 
PANY, and his appointment Advertising 
Manager comes in the nature of a promotion. 


as 


Harry L. Harris 


What Becomes of Cacao ? 
By Eltan Forbes 


Costa Rica 


HE history of cacao, from its first 
planting to its final passage “down little red 
lane”, is engrossingly interesting. But this 
article is not an attempt to give a complete 
history of the product for to most Company 
employees in the Tropics at least the story of 
the growth and harvesting of raw cacao is 
familiar. There may be quite a few, however, 
who are not acquainted with what becomes of 
cacao after we place it aboard ship, and it is 
from that point that I shall proceed with a 
layman’s account of the story. 

Besides supplying milady with the choice 
chocolate-covered morsels she loves so well, 
cacao furnishes important elements in the 
manufacture of a wide assortment of com- 
modities. As a food most of us appreciate 
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its value. As an ingredient in the finer toilet 
soaps and facial creams, cocoa butter is regu- 
larly found, for no better skin food exists. 
And in many other ways cacao supplies a 
never-failing demand. 

The chocolate manufacturer is a blender of 
cacao. Using beans of several cacao produc- 
ing countries he refines and incorporates with 
them sugar, milk and other ingredients to 
produce the various types of chocolates. He 
generally depends on a broker to supply him 
with certain beans and bases his future re- 
quirements on the formule he uses. It is 
most essential that his raw cacao supply never 
vary in quality and aroma. 

In the States the older manufacturers are 
located principally in the east. A few of the 
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newer and less widely known factories are 
scattered throughout the west. 

Cacao arriving in New York is transferred 
to warehouses from which the brokers supply 
manufacturers, Usually it arrives at the fac- 
tory in the same bags in which it left the dry- 
ing plant. 

One of the first operations in chocolate 
making is a thorough sorting and cleaning of 
the beans, There is often a considerable 
amount of foreign material to be removed. 

Cleaning is followed by roasting in large 
revolving steel cylinders, each holding perhaps 
three bags of beans, or as much as seven hun- 
dred pounds. The time a roast requires will 
vary, depending upon the size of bean and 
moisture content. A very dry bean scorches 
easily and a small-sized bean is roasted sooner 
than a larger one. The man in charge must 
therefore be familiar with the grade of beans 
and take frequent samples of the roast, espe- 
cially as it reaches its taking-off point. A 
burnt lot of beans is almost worthless, and 
five minutes over-roasting may mean no end 
of trouble and perhaps the loss of the batch. 
The roasters are usually built in gangs of 
two or more, and alternate lots of beans may 
be handled by one operator. 

the roaster decides that the batch is 
ready to be taken off he releases a lever which 
permits the end of the revolving cylinder to 
drop, and the smoking beans pour out into a 
broad, flat truck equipped with a perforated 
bottom through which air is drawn, cooling 
the cacao and carrying away the fumes. The 
success or failure of a chocolate may often de- 
pend on the roaster, for it is in that one process 
that much of the color and particularly the 
aroma is determined. 


Oxr familiar with the internal structure 
of a cocoa bean knows first of all that there 
are a number of irregularly shaped particles 
known as cocoa nibs. Then there is the long, 
thin germ of the bean, and surrounding this 
finely developed system of parts is a husk or 
shell. It is an interesting layout, and any- 
one interested should break open a bean some 
time and see for himself this cleverly con- 
structed arrangement. 

The nibs are the most valuable part of the 
bean, and from the cooling trucks the beans 
are fed into a cracking and fanning machine 
in which they are broken and the shells and 
germs removed. The latter contain but little 
butter fat, are hard and brittle, and incapa- 
ble of producing a_ fine, smooth, velvety 
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chocolate. If allowed to remain in breakfast 
cocoa they show up as sediment in the bottom 
of the cup. Shells, too, contain practically 
no butter fat and are principally a mass of 
fibre. Neither are found to an appreciable 
extent in the better chocolate products. Germs 
are used in cheaper coatings, and the shells 
are sold to grain elevators where they are 
mixed with stock feed. 

The nibs, which are the valuable part of 
the bean, are now conveyed to blending tanks 
where they are mixed with nibs of other beans. 
These tanks are located directly above the 
mills and their contents can be let down for 
grinding as rapidly as required. 

One should remember that nibs are pure 
chocolate in a crude, natural state and con- 
tain fifty per cent. or more of cocoa butter. 
This butter has a melting point of normal 
blood temperature. As the nibs pass through 
the mills they are reduced in two or three 
stages of grinding to a liquid, Liquid, yes, 
for it is only natural that a quantity of cocoa 
butter, such as the nibs contain, becomes a 
liquid on being subjected to the friction and 
heat of the mill stones. It is an interesting 
physical change in which chococlate enters as 
crude nibs and emerges a partially refined bit- 
ter chocolate, or chocolate liquor as it is prop- 
erly called. From the time the liquor is 
ground, it is essential to have it kept warm, 
as prolonged chilling will allow it to solidify 
and only necessitates a re-warming later on. 
Keeping it warm applies from the moment it 
is first ground until the finished liquid is run 
into molds, when the problem becomes one 
of chilling and keeping it cool. 

Given the liquor, it becomes Necessary to 
have additional butter fat to make chocolate. 
To procure this fat the manufacturer is com- 
pelled to buy, or extract some from liquor 
he has ground. 

Commercial cocoa butter extraction is gen- 
erally accomplished with a hydraulic press. 
The liquor is pumped into some eight or ten 
circular compartments of the press. Each 
compartment is separated from the next by a 
camel’s hair pad, and as the pressure is exerted 
against the bottom end of the press the com- 
partments are closed up more compactly, and 
the butter filtering through the pads collects in 
a pan below. machinery for chocolate 
factories is invariably of heavy design and 
these presses are built to exert with safety a 
Pressure of six hundred tons. Occasionally a 
pad lets go and there is a splatter of chocolate 
liquor. After the butter has been squeezed out 
there is left in the Press a dry cake of cocoa. 
This is removed and pulverized to a fine 
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powder, drawn over chilling racks and sifted 
through silk bolting cloth. If the original pur- 
pose of the manufacturer was to extract all the 
butter fat possible, as is often the intention, the 
resultant cocoa is not likely to contain more 
than ten per cent. fat and is of little food 
value as a breakfast cocoa. “There is now a 
government regulation as to the butter fat 
content in a pure standard breakfast cocoa, 
and to be sold as such it must contain not less 
than 22% per cent. In addition to all the 
butter a manufacturer may extract he is often 
compelled to buy from other producers. 

The process just described is known as the 
mechanical process, but there is another which 
is called the Dutch or chemical process. 
Briefly this consists either in treating the nibs 
prior to grinding with a potash solution, or 
treating the chocolate liquor with the solution 
as it is being stirred in a huge steam-jacketed 
kettle. This process saves time in that it 
eliminates some of the grinding and many of 
the manufacturers prefer it. The resultant 
product is somewhat different from that made 
under the mechanical process for the cocoa is 
darker and the aroma and flavor is changed. 
Both processes are used by reliable firms, and 
preference for one or the other make is largely 
a matter of individual taste. 

Chocolate is made according to carefully 
tried formule. At first a rough mix takes 
place either in a dough mixer or chocolate 
melange, where butter, liquor, sugar, milk and 
other ingredients are thrown together in a 
preliminary fashion. A batch usually weighs 
seven hundred pounds. Next is a grinding 
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process in which the chocolate passes through a 
gang of steel roll refiners. ‘These rolls weigh 
at least a ton apiece, and a refiner has cither 
three or five rolls. From these mills the choco- 
late is passed into large kettles, each having a 
capacity for one ton of chocolate. There it 
is remelted and more butter added. The tem- 
perature of the chocolate is carefully regu- 
lated and it is run into molds, If a still finer 
grade of chocolate is required there is a process 
known as “conging’. The Swiss use this 
extensively. 

A conge is a machine built in four units, 
each composed of a tank and a steel roll. The 
rolls are all drawn back and forth over the 
bottom of the tanks, slapping the chocolate 
against the ends of the tank and knocking 
oft the edges from the fine particles of sugar 
remaining. A conge frequently takes from 
seven to eight days to complete this operation 
and the chocolate is greatly improved. 

The molded chocolate is slowly conveyed 
over an endless belt through a cooling chamber 
where a temperature of forty degrees is main- 
tained, hardening the chocolate. Ass it arrives 
at the other end it is knocked out on con- 
veyors which carry the molded pieces to the 
packers. 

There are four main products in the choco- 
late factory: chocolate coatings, chocolate bars, 
cocoa butter and cocoa. All four have a most 
appetizing and appealing aroma. If one hap- 
pens to be in the vicinity of a chocolate fac- 
tory, he would do well to apply for permis- 
sion to see the plant in operation, for he would 
find it instructive and interesting. 


Boat drill on the S. S. “Santa Marta” of the 
Great White Fleet 


Conversational Spanish 


Lesson II 


In January Unirrurrco Mr. Manuel Monge, C., of the General Office, Boston, 


started a series of lessons in conversational Spanish 
Lesson I Mr. Monge explained in a very simple, unde 
tion of the alphabet in Spanish. L 
their equivalent Spanish and 
Stanish. You will notice th 


FIRST EXERCISE 


In the morning 


he 

she 

we 

they 

you 

the morning 
the mornings 
one day, a day 


some days 


much 

many 

this 

these 
headache 
plenty, enough 
and 

the pain 
very 

good 

bad, ill 
almost 

the difficulty 
hardly 


nosotros, as 
ellos, ellas 
usted, ustedes 
la mafiana 
la mafianas 
un dia 
(unos dias 
\algunos dias 
mucho, a 
muchos, muchas 
este, esta, esto 
estos, estas 
dolor de cabeza 


bastante 


y 

el dolor 
muy 

bueno, a, s 
malo, a, s 
casi 

la dificultad 
con dificultad 


Good morning (buena majfiana) 


How are you this morning? 
I am very well, thanks. And you? 


Pretty well. 


I am not very well. 


How did you pass the night? 


How did you sleep last night? 


I slept well; but she had a headache an 


not sleep. 


He (she) was very tired and slept all night. 
We were very tired and slept very well. 


for Company employees. In 
rstandable way the pronuncia- 
esson No. II gives a series of English words with 
short sentences in English and their translation into 
at the verbal forms in these sentences are italicized. 


EJERCICIO PRIMERO 


the day 
the days 
the night 
the nights 
how? 

to sleep 

to be 
thanks 
tired 

well 

to have 
the head 
the noise 
all, everything 
to pass, to spend 
because 

to be able 
by 

the strect 
but 

pretty well 
toamorrow 
last night 


some 


Por la mafiana 
el dia 

los dias 

la noche 

las noches 
2cémo? 
dormir 

ser, estar 
gracias 
cansado, a, s 
bien 

haber, tener 
la cabeza 

el ruido 
todo, a, s 
pasar 
porque 
poder 

por 

la calle 

pero 
bastante bien 
manana 


anoche 


{algo, un poco de 
| algunos, as—unos—as 


Buenos dias (good days) 
J ¢Cémo estéd Ud. esta mafiana? 
;Cémo estan Uds, esta mafiana? 
Estoy muy bien, gracias. ;Y Usted? 


Bastante bien. 


No estoy muy bien. 


{eCémo paso Ud. la noche? 


Cémo durmié Ud. anoche? 


{Cio pasaron Uds. la noche? 
é 
é 


Cémo durmieron Uds. anoche? 


d could Yo dormi bien; pero ella tenia dolor de 


y no pudo dormir. 


cabeza 
El (ella) estaba mu 


toda la noche. 


y cansado (a) y durmié 


Estébamos muy cansados (as) y dormimos 


muy bien. 
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I had a very bad night. 

We had a very good night. 

We could hardly sleep, because there was 
much noise in the street. 


NOTES: 
(a) 
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Pasé muy mala noche, 

Pasamos muy buena noche. 

Con dificultad pudimos dormir, porque 
habia mucho ruido en la calle. 


There are two Spanish verbs corresponding to the English to have—haber and 


tener. Haber is especially used for forming compound tenses: 


I have gone 

We have seen 

She had come 

They shall have eaten 


(b) 
I must finish before six o'clock. 
We are to receive the answer today. 


(c) 
I have one (a) book. 
She has the letter. 
We had some money. 
They will have a car. 


(d) 
I must go to Boston. 
We must work in order to live. 


(e) 
tences, contrary to the English rule. 
I could NOT sleep. 
Could she NOT sleep? 
Do not forget that AMERICAN ends in 
I CAN. 


Yo he ido (ir, to go) 

Nosotros (as) hemos visto (ver, to see) 
Ella habia venido (venir, to come) 

Ellos, ellas habran comido (comer, to eat) 


Haber de means obligation and certainty: 


He de terminar antes de las seis. 
Hemos de recibir la respuesta hoy. 


The verb tener conveys the idea or possession: 


Tengo un libro. 

Ella tiene la carta. 

Teniamos dinero, 

Ellos (or ellas) tendran un carro. 


Tener que means obligation and is equivalent to must or to have to, 


Tengo que ir a Boston. 
Tenemos que trabajar para vivir. 


Spanish construction requires that negation be placed before verbs in negative sen- 


Yo NO pude dormir. 

zNO pudo ella dormir? 

No olviden que AMERICANO termina en 
YO PUEDO, 


Teach More Spanish In the Schools 


By O. K. Davis, 


Secretary, The National Foreign Trade Council 


Editor’s Note: Uwntrrurrco readers who 
are interested in the lessons in conversational 
Spanish by Mr. Manuel Monge of the Gen- 
eral Office at Boston and are following them 
carefully with the idea of receiving real bene- 
fit from them will appreciate this article is- 
sued by the American Manufacturers Export 
Association as showing how very important 
a knowledge of Spanish is now and how really 
essential it will shortly be considered. 


Ir business men are united on one sugges- 
tion for improving the language instruction 
in American schools with a view to bringing 
it more in line with the practical needs of 


the near future, it is to teach more Spanish. 
There is no language which has more rapidly 
increased in practical use among Americans 
in the last ten years engaged in all phases of 
our international commerce, accompanied by 
greater intimacy and closer understanding 
with the Latin American peoples who, for 
their part have turned to the United States 
as never before to appreciate and embrace 
the American standard of living. 

More and more Americans have learned 
and are learning the Spanish language, really 
learning it, getting acquainted with its in- 
tricacies and possibilities as well as its beau- 
ties. There are thousands of Americans to- 
day who are far beyond the Si Sefior and 


= a 
——— 
. 
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muchas gracias stage . . . and have no more 
need of an interpreter in a government office 
or counting house, or, for that matter, in a 
drawing room than in a restaurant, It counts, 
has counted and will continue to count, 

Simp has been replaced by simpatico. 
Brass tactics have given place to tact. | 
would not undertake to say whether it is this 
better understanding that has produced al! 
the better trade or whether improving trade 

also improved understanding and rela- 
tions. Surely it is not so very far fetched to 
infer that better and more wide-spread know]- 
edge of the Spanish language has had its ef- 
fect in both directions. 


A Phenomenon 
Witnessed At Sea 


By Leroy R. Sawyer 


Guatemala 


(Not from the Log Book of La Marea) 


O) wre to our surprise and delight on 


boarding at New York the S. S. La Marea, 
came the news that she was to call at Preston 
with general cargo on her way back to Guate- 
mala to pick up the monthly load of bananas 
for the American markets. New York City 
was gripped fast in the furies of a raging 
storm as we set sail and for two days there- 
after the sea was sufficiently boisterous for 
even the most seasoned sailor. After round- 
ing Hatteras, however, good weather set in. 
Watkins Island was next passed and then fol- 

a day of balmy sunshine preceded by 
an evening in which the constellations were of 
dazzling brilliance and the shimmering moon 
wove silver spangles over the pulsing waters 
of the sea. 


The Cuban shore came in sight shortly 
after noon. Drawing closer there appeared 
the channel, admitting the vessel into the in- 
ner harbor, and from the ship's deck close-up 
glimpses were had of smiling landscape 
studded here and there with growing sugar- 
cane, majestic royal palms and luxuriant tropi- 
cal flora, By four o'clock the vessel was 
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moored at the wharf and the sight of red- 
tiled houses ensconced amid verdant foliage 
lured us shoreward. 

I gladly anticipated the pleasurable sensa- 
tions that were to greet me ashore—the un- 
expected meeting of old-time friends and the 
ever-recurring delight and joy reawakened at 
the sight of the over-arched avenue of flam- 
boyant trees and the purple and crimson 
Bougainvillea vines clambering riotously over 
the fronts and sides of the houses set like 
jewels here and there in yards and lawns, 

The Spell of the Tropics! | certainly rec- 
ognized the sensation even after twenty-five 
years’ residence amid such scenes and was just 
as thrilled and fascinated on my return this 
trip as I was the first time. Going over to 
Banes merely accentuated the spell. How 
lovely the parks and gardens. What an as- 
sortment, what an exuberance, what a pro- 
fusion of trees, shrubs and flowers! Palms, 
sea pines, Bougainvilleas, oleanders, myrtles, 
coral vine, ferns, pandans, and in a low, con- 
crete basin some unfolded aquatic plants in 
lossom! Our own northern pond lilies! 

We again set sail and the following morn- 
ing the spell of the shore was still on me as 
in the smoking room, enjoying my morning 
pipe, I ruminated on these pleasures that stil! 
lingered in my memory. “Yes,” I mused, 
“it would be possible to make a garden in 
Virginia like that one in Banes (in about five 
or ten years). Wouldn't I like to start in on 
one!” At this juncture my musings ceased 
for a moment. Getting up I looked out of 
the smoking room door and there to the port 
side of the vessel was a rainbow lying flat on 
the water, one end of the arc appearing to 
the eye to be fastened to the stern of the ves- 
sel and the other circling from the far edge 
of the horizon aft and a little forward of 
midship. It was a complete rainbow and all 
the prismatic colors were plainly visible. The 
apparition lasted only for about two minutes, 
and as the ends of the arc began to recede, 
the horizon edge itself over the are became 
suffused with identical colors extending above 
the water's edge with the luminosity and 
splendor of an Arctic sky. The flickering 
colors showed along the horizon line for fully 
a minutes, after the rainbow itself had van- 
ished. 

After my astonishment had passed, I asked 
myself, still somewhat bewildered, “Am I 
seeing double?” What a weird and extra- 
ordinary spectacle! What freaks even a rain- 
bow can play! 

At lunch time that day I said to three of 
the ship’s officers, “Is it usual for a rainbow 
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to lie flat on the water?” I then described the 
scene. I am not yet sure but what they 
thought I was romancing; for none of them 
had ever seen such a spectacle. “That will 
make a nice little story to tell at a tea party 
when I get back to Virginia,” I remarked. 
“Yes,” answered one of the officers, “but be 
sure that there’s nothing stronger than tea 


about.” 


In forwarding the above story Mr. Sawyer 
explained, in corroboration of the phenom- 
enon, that a few hours after writing it in 
long hand aboard the S. S. La Marea, he 
read the article in its entirety to the 3rd Of- 
ficer of the vessel, prompted thereto by a 
pleasant acquaintance established through the 
exchange of books and by the wish to have 
his statements as to the rainbow passed on 
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technically in order to escape the charge of 
merely “spinning another yarn’. The 3rd 
Officer, after listening to it, told him that he 
was on the bridge at the time (about 10 A. M. 
of December 11, to the south of the east end 
of Cuba), and that the account was accurate 
and true in every respect. 

“That a spectacle of the sort which I de- 
scribed is most unusual,” wrote Mr. Sawyer, 
“may be inferred from the fact that the Ist 
and 2nd Officers as well as the Chief Engi- 
neer of the La Marea, said that they had 
never seen anything of the kind at sea; and 
the 3rd Officer informed me he had only seen 
such a phenomenon twice before, and never 
previously on the Atlantic Ocean. A day 
later I mentioned the matter to the Captain, 
asking for further confirmation, and his reply 
was to the effect that he had seen the spectacu- 
lar scene but that it was very uncommon.” 


In Memory of Major-General 
George W. Goethals 


News of the death on January 21 of 
Major-General George W. Goethals, builder 
of the Panama Canal, came with a note of per- 
sonal grief to many in the employ of the 
Unrrep Fruir Company. His long service in 
the Canal Zone had brought many Unrren 
Frutr men either into association with him 
or into a position where they could observe 
the splendid qualities which made him such an 
able executive and successful man. 

No matter what shaft may be erected to 


buried at West 
always be the 
an engineering 


mark the spot where he lies 
Point, his monument will 
Panama Canal. Here is 
achievement which outranks all other man- 
made wonders of the world. While General 
Goethals has to his credit other feats which 
alone would place him with the foremost en- 
gineers, the Panama Canal is notable not only 
for its magnitude in itself but as an accom- 
plishment where other able men had failed. 

George Goethals was graduated from West 
Point in 1880, the second in his class. He 
chose engineering as his branch of the service. 
On February 27, 1907, Colonel Goethals was 
given charge of the work of constructing the 
Panama Canal. Up to then it had been in 
the hands of private construction companies. 
Fighting against almost unbelievable difficul- 
ties—aided on the sanitary side by the late 
General Gorgas—he brought the immense 
task to a conclusion seven years later. He 
then remained two years longer in the Canal 
Zone as Governor. 

General Goethals was remarkable for his 
tenacity of purpose and his engineering genius. 
Classed with these two great qualities was a 
passion for justice which made him the idol 
of the thousands of civilians and military men 
who served under him. 
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I HE diversity and heterogeneity of the 


tropical American forests is a very well known 
and accepted fact, but their composition is 
still vague and uncertain except in those re- 
gions which are now easily accessible to man 
and to which collectors and students of botany 
have been drawn. 

Western Panama, both on the Caribbean 
or north coast, and on the Pacific or south 
coast, is one of the regions which has been 
passed up by scientists. It contains many new 
species as well as a full representation of 
many of the better known or commercially 
valuable trees. 

It was my good fortune to be in this re- 
gion for over a year and to meet Mr. George 
MacKay Slater. With his cooperation a 
rather extensive collection of the trees of the 
entire region was made and sent to the De- 
partment of Tropical Forestry, Yale Univer- 
sity, and to the Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C., for study and identifica- 
tion. Professor Samuel J. Record of Yale 
University studied the wood samples and Dr. 
Paul C. Standley, of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, worked on the botanical material. The 
first half of the collection was made during 
our spare time, but the last half at the initia- 
tion of the Unrrep Frurr Company, on 
some of its virgin lands. To this work M f 
Slater and I devoted our entire attention, It 
is certainly to the credit of the Company that 
it is constantly diverting funds for further- 
ing scientific investigations, such as this work 
is considered, and it is to be hoped that in 
the not too far distant future, this progres- 
sive organization will be rewarded for its gen- 
crous attitude, either in the discovery of woods 
suitable for general local use, or in widening 
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the scope of those woods already used locally 
to a limited extent. 

The scientific results of this survey were 
more than gratifying, several of the specimens 
representing entirely new species or species 
which had not been reported previously from 
Panama, 

Now, while all this information and data 
might be useful and instructive to one versed 
in the natural sciences, it would be tiresome 
and confusing to the layman or employee who 
might want to know a little about tropical 
trees without having to struggle with scienti- 
fic classifications. It was therefore suggested 
to the Company that the best woods in the 
collections be worked out, polished, and placed 
together in order to show something of the 
variety of grain, texture, color, and weight 
of different trees. The panel featured with 
this article is the result. A descriptive key 
was made giving the native names, size, habits, 
and any unusual feature of each tree, as repre- 
sented by the wood specimen, 

The lack of technical information concern- 
ing the woods of Western Panama is demon- 
strated by the fact that two of the most com- 
monly used timbers in Bocas del Toro were 
found to be new species. The Cedro macho, 
Cedro batteo, or Saba is used for general con- 
struction and for bridge boards as a substi- 
tute for the true cedar, which is now very 
scarce. The Black Manwood or Cuajada is 
used for posts, poles, ties and bridge beams 
on both coasts, and is considered quite du- 
rable. It also remains sound for some time 
after felling in the bush. The name Mar- 
wood is rather vague, however, as any rather 
hard, durable, dark-colored wood is so called 
by the Jamaican woodsmen. Thus, we had 
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Espavé. It is not unusual to find this species 
growing closely together, as shown by the 
position of the two trees in the picture, Dr. 


V. C. Dunlap ia standing at the base of one 
of the trees 


white, red, yellow, bastard, and black man- 
wood pointed out to us and every one was dis- 
tinctly unrelated botanically. Nispero or Bul- 
letwood is another overworked name which is 
given to most of the reddish-colored hard 
woods, the bark of which yields a milky juice. 
One such Nispero colorado turned out to bea 
new species. 

Each woodsman, Spanish or Jamaican, has 
his own ideas and names for the trees, and 
it is not any more surprising to find the same 
tree called three or four different names by 
as many natives as it is to find three or four 
different trees called the same name by dif- 
ferent axemen. We always gave the benefit 
of the doubt to the natives and on their in- 
formation collected everything which showed 
any evidence of difference from a previously 
gathered specimen, It is fortunate that we 
did so, as in this way we definitely estab- 
lished the similarity of many trees under dif- 
ferent vernacular names and as definitely sepa- 
rated some trees which were commonly be- 
lieved to be identical. 

The Jamaican and Spanish names for many 
of the trees show a keen observation and 
recognition of striking characteristics of both 
the tree and the wood, only surpassed by the 
native’s imagination, which runs very freely 
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when he is pressed for information about any 
particular tree concerning which he is en- 
tirely ignorant. He rarely admits his lack 
of knowledge and never if he can invent a 
plausible name on the spot. Naturally, to 
him, if a tree should have a milky sap it would 
be Palo leche, if it had a red, white, or black 
heart-wood it would be Palo colorado, blanco, 
or negro, as the case might be. One tree is 
called llema de hueva (egg yolk) because of 
its orange-yellow wood; another lengua de 
buey (ox tongue) because of the shape of its 
leaf; a third has the name conjon de mico 
on account of its fruit resembling certain 
anatomical features of the monkey; another 
goes by canfin or fosforito (kerosene or match) 
because it will burn green; and still another is 
called mata cansada (dead tired) because it 
is so difficult to cut that a woodsman is tired 
out after felling a tree. But the most amus- 
ing of all is the name Search my Heart which 
means that the native does not know anything 
about it—and admits it! 


A MARKED difference between the cli- 
mate of the Caribbean and the Pacific coasts 
is noticeable. The moist trade winds blow 
rather steadily down the Atlantic, and the 
Province of Bocas del Toro never has the 
regular annual dry season that occurs for four 
months or more all along the Pacific Coast. 
In fact, the rainfall of the entire Pacific coast, 
from California to Chile, is decidedly less on 
the whole than it is for a corresponding stretch 
on the Atlantic side. This pronounced fluc- 
tuation in the rainfall affects vegetation and 
trees as well as the type of forests. Many 
species are common to both coasts but many 
others are found only on one side.. The Pa- 
cific coast forests seem to have a much larger 
number of species which are used locally or 
which could be utilized if their properties 
were better known. 


The government railroad’ in Chiriqui, Pan- 
ama, uses) forties and’ posts. Mora, Cuajada, 
Nispero, Guayacan, Manwood; Ajo, Quira, 
Cafia-fistula; Guachapali, Sigua canelo, and 
Maria. 


For general» building purposes, the true 
cedars are unsurpassable, both in: durability, 
lightness combined with strength, and ease in 
working. Three or four varieties are found 
here, varying from soft to medium hard, the 
latter being chosen for furniture and) called 
Cedro, amarga or Cedro espino. The natives 
still saw: out. the cedar by hand, one: man 
standing: an ‘agpit below the log, the: other 


Right: A close-up of 
an Eepavé, showing 
the bark — also the 
size —although there 
is nothing for com- 
parison 


Above: The Espavé (Pana- 
manian mahogany) is one 
of the largest and most 
common of the big trees in 
Chiriqui 
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4 hewing out a_ timber 
i from a Cuajada or 
| Black Manwood tree. 


All the sapwood is re- 
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A panel containing a 
few of the Panamanian 
woods, chosen for their 
importance, figure, rar- 


ity, or some special char- 
acteriatic 
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on a frame above, and using a long cross-cut 
saw for the purpose. Such lumber brings 
from forty to seventy-five dollars for a thou- 
sand feet and the product turned out is rather 
well cut. % 

The Espavé (Panamanian mahogany) is 
one of the largest and most common of the 
big trees in the province of Chiriqui. It 
grows to 125 feet tall and over 6 feet in 
diameter (photo 1), and is often the domi- 
nant tree over small areas. The wood is used 
by the natives for kitchen utensils because, 
though light and soft, it has a crossed, inter- 
locked grain which makes it very strong. The 
heart-wood is fairly durable when not exposed 
to moisture and possesses a beautiful golden 
lustre when seasoned and finished. 

The Zapatero or Pilén is a very large for- 
est tree with huge roots which are exposed 
for some distance from the base, and, al- 
though scattered, it furnishes a dark brown, 
strong wood with interlocked grain. Its chief 
drawback is its tendency to warp badly. I 
found one log on the Caribbean coast which 
had been on the ground since 1913—the date 
the land was cleared for bananas—and below 
the weathered surface the wood was sound 
and in perfect condition. 

Maria, a \arge tree scattered through the 
forest, is rather distinctive in the bush because 
of its rough, plated bark. The seasoned wood 
is reddish-brown and it makes good interior 
finish lumber such as is used for ceilings and 
panels. 

Mora or Fustic is a tree frequently found 
in the lowlands of Chiriqui. Its bark is very 
conspicuous on accourtt of its olive-green color 
and yellow, horizontal “eyes” or ridges. The 
wood is a bright yellow when fresh, turning 
orange-brown on the surface after long ex- 
posure to light. It is durable and strong, 
and aside from its value as a timber, it is the 
source of a yellow dye which, during the war, 
was extensively used in the States. 

The Chuchupate varies in size from a me- 
dium to a large tree; the smaller ones are 
more frequent. The wood belongs to the 
cedar or mahogany family—harder and finer 
grained than the cedar, but not as heavy nor 
as choice as the mahogany. It makes a good 
furniture wood as well as an interior trim 
for houses. The sap-wood is creamy white 
in contrast to the pink-tan heart-wood. The 
tree seems to be confined to the Pacific coast. 

The Aguacaton is used as a substitute for 
cedar in parts of Chiriqui where it is plenti- 
ful. It is said to be free from the attacks of 
the destructive “comején”. It is somewhat 
similar to cedar in appearance and weight 
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and is also very durable. I inspected an old 
barn built in 1900 from both Cedar and Agua- 
caton and the planks of both were still well 
preserved although unpainted or protected. 
This tree also grows in the mountains, in 
some places forming considerable stands. 

The Guayacan or bastard Lignum vitae is 
one of the hardest and most durable of the 
Panamanian woods and finds its greatest pres- 
ent use in Chiriqui for construction timbers 
and ties. ‘There are beams of this wood in 
the cathedral ruins of Old Panama which 
are said to be several hundred years old and 
they are still sound although they have been 
exposed to the weather for centuries. This 
tree occurs in the hills back of Bocas del Toro 
under the name Manwood. 

For beauty of grain and lustre the Sigua 
canelo (and variations of this name) is hard 
to equal. The wood varies from olive-yellow 
to almost black and has a strong spicy odor 
when being worked—the characteristic which 
accounts for its name canelo, meaning “cinna- 
mon”. The wood is used by the cabinet mak- 
ers in David for chairs and various other 
forms of furniture. 

The Cafia-fistula, Arenillo (or Quira), and 
the dramilla, three woods which all come 
from large forest trees scattered throughout 
the lowlands, especially on the Pacific coast, 
are used locally for ties, building purposes, 
and paneling. ‘The woods are hard and heavy 
although somewhat coarse. 


S EVERAL other trees find local use, chiefly 
by the Indians, whose primitive life requires 
close adaptation of the products of the forest 
to their requirements. The palms are per- 
haps the most important, furnishing, as they 
do, food and drink, building material (thatch- 
ing), weapons (bows and arrows), and even 
clothing (fibre). Certain trees are used for 
implement handles, notably the varieties of 
Jagua. The Bogum or Cero has a sticky yel- 
low sap which is used as a pitch for cayucos. 
The Carana or Comida del Loro has a resin- 
ous sap which is taken as a purge—three drops 
being the proper dose—and a related tree in 
the mountains has an inflammable resin which 
is burned during ceremonial gatherings. 
There is the Frankincense tree which is “bled” 
and the exuding sap lighted, burning with a 
black smoke and a pungent odor. It is con- 
sidered an effective remedy in frightening 
away troublesome ghosts. The twigs of one 
small bushy tree are used as a dentrifice, sim- 
ply by chewing the soft wood which seems 
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to create a soapy foam. Very likely the me- 
chanical action of the wood fibres is the chief 
cleansing factor. The Mexican rubber tree, 
also called Caucho and Ule, furnishes a rub- 
bery, milky juice quite similar to the famous 
Brazilian Hevea. The natives make rain- 
coats and other waterproof articles by cover- 
ing different kinds of cloth with the milky 
latex and adding sulphur to give a crude vul- 
canized product. 

The barks of some trees, such as the Dog- 
wood, Arenillo, and Espavé have an alkaloid 
which is used to stupefy fish by throwing the 
chopped bark into a stil] pond of water, Since 
the introduction of dynamite by American en- 
gineers, however, the use of this alkaloid has 
given way to the quicker and more effective 
means of “catching” the dinner by dropping 
a stick of the explosive into any convenient 
spot of a stream. The native has not yet 
acquired the necessary sense of caution in 
manipulating this dangerous material, and 
many an Indian, minus fingers or a hand, 
did not lose his digits by an ill-aimed swing 
with his machete! 

After reading an article concerning the 


woods of the American Tropics, it is quite 


possible that one would like to venture the 


a 
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question, “What is the future for the forests 
of Central America?” That, indeed, would 
be a difficult query to satisfactorily answer, 
without going deeply into the subject and 
without opposing the views of many appar- 
ently well-informed persons. It seems rea- 
sonable, however, especially in view of the 
fact that so many trees can find local uses, 
to assume that in future, as demands for 
American hard woods increase with the dimin- 
ishing of the supply, many forest trees of 
Central America will be marketable in the 
United States, and the present objections such 
as uncertainty of supply and doubtful qualities 
will be cleared away with more detailed study 
and experimentation. 

Professor Record of Yale University is 
now engaged in a study of the Panama woods 
of our collections and hopes to soon publish 
an account of his findings and our field notes. 
The article will be of scientific and practical 
interest and in such form as to be readily un- 
derstood by anyone who has ever handled tim- 
ber or lumber in any way. (This article 
will appear in Tropical Woods, a quarterly 
bulletin of the Department of Tropical For- 


estry, Yale University, probably in the March, 
1928, number. ) 


A view of Main Street in Di- 
vald, a small village in the 
lowlands of Chiriqui and the 
dividing line between the cattle 
grazing plains and the virgin 
forest lands. The cost of a hut 
varies from fifty dollars with- 
out flooring to one hundred 
and fifty dollars with floor, 
partition, and a partially en- 
closed kitchen 


Opportunity 


They do me wrong who say I come no 
more, when once I knock and fail to find you 


in, for every day I stand outside your door 
and bid you wake and rise to fight and win. 
‘ Though deep in mire, wring not your hands 
\ and weep; I lend my arm to all who say, “I 


can.” No shame-faced outcast ever sank so 
deep but he may rise and be a man again, 
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The Thermometer and Some Notes 
on Its Manufacture 


By J. N. Kelley, 


Superintendent, Equipment Department, Fruit Dispatch Company 


\ HEN we use this simple and very 


familiar instrument in many phases of our 
daily work, few of us realize that years of 
patient study and experimentation were 
necessary to bring it up to its present day 
state of perfection, nor do many fully under- 
stand the difficulties that even today stand in 
the way of accurate thermometer production. 
Believing that a brief description covering 
the principles on which the thermometer 
works and the more important stages in its 
manufacture will be of interest and value, 
the following notes are given: 

We all know that an increase in tempera- 
ture enlarges the volume of most substances, 
the amount of change depending on the ma- 
terial in question. Upon this principle the 
thermometer is based and in actual practice 
it is the difference in the expansion between 
the glass container and the liquid enclosed 
which makes it possible to construct an in- 
strument that will record changes in tem- 
perature. It is obvious then that both the 
glass and the liquid must possess certain qual- 
ities which enable them to retain the same 
relation to each other, in regard to expansion, 
at all times, otherwise the thermometer 
would remain accurate for but a very brief 
period. Although mercury has a small co- 
efficient of expansion, it is better suited than 
any other liquid for use in thermometers. 

Mercury is easy to obtain in the pure state 
by distillation; its expansion is regular at or- 
dinary temperatures; its heat conductivity is 
high; air does not mix with it readily; it 
does not vaporize below 212 degrees F.; it 
does not freeze above minus 39 degrees F.; 
it does not wet the glass and its color is such 
that the column it forms is easy to see. For 
ordinary temperatures and for temperatures 
as high as 1,000 degrees, mercury may be 
safely used. In mercury thermometers made 
to record temperatures above 212 degrees F., 
the capillary or bore above the mercury col- 
umn is filled with nitrogen or carbon dioxide 


under high pressure in order to prevent the 
mercury from vaporizing. For extremely low 
temperatures below minus 39 degrees F., mer- 
cury is not suitable as it freezes at that point 
and for low temperatures alcohol is used. 
In spirit thermometers, colored alcohol is 
usually relied on, although some manufac- 
turers still use ether and sulphuric acid. 
Spirit thermometers are not satisfactory ¢x- 
cept for low temperatures as the fluid wets 
the walls of the capillary, adhering to it. 
The fluid also vaporizes and collects in the 
form of minute bubbles above the main col- 
umn and both of these faults result in low 
readings. 

The glass from which the thermometer 
tube and bulb are made must not contract 
or shrink after completion of the instrument 
for a change in the capacity of the bulb and 
stem will entirely alter the calibration of the 
tube and render the thermometer useless. 
Even in the best glass some shrinkage takes 
place and before the thermometers are made 
the glass should be thoroughly seasoned so 
as to prevent or minimize further change. 
As the volume of the bulb is so much greater 
than that of the capillary (in some cases a 
thousand times as much) a slight contrac- 
tion of the glass forming it will elongate the 
mercury column several degrees, causing a 
plus error. If poor glass be used, the bulb 
will expand rapidly on being heated and re- 
main enlarged, thus increasing its capacity. 
This will cause the mercury to fall several 
degrees below the correct mark. In cheap 
thermometers the bulb is blown from the 
same glass as that from which the tubing is 
made and in such cases the errors mentioned 
are to be expected; they increase year by 
year until the glass by natural ageing has as- 
sumed a constant shape. In better instru- 
ments, a special glass, usually Jena or Corn- 
ing Normal, is used. These glasses aee hard 
and the capacity of a bulb formed from them ; 
does not fluctuate irregularly. 
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T ue glass from which thermometer tub 
ing is made is formed by fusing certain pro- 
portions of silicates of potash, soda. magnesia, 
lime, alumina, and lead. In order to obtain 
trom this molten mass a thermometer tube 
having in its center the extremely fine bore 
in which the mercury travels up and down, 
the prism or lens front which enables one to 
see the mercury column enlarged, and the 
white backing on the opposite side which 
makes the mercury column casily visible, a 
very simple but delicate method is followed 
which requires the utmost skill. An iron 
blowpipe is inserted in the molten glass and 
& quantity of it, somewhat larger than an 
ordinary quart milk bottle, is attached to the 
end of it. While this mass is still soft and 
workable, a bubble is made in the center of 
it by blowing in the opposite end of the pipe. 
Using the pipe as a handle the glass is quickly 
worked to a cylindrical shape by rolling it 
on an iron plate. This rolling also elongates 
the bubble in the center. White enamel glass 
is then applied to one side of the cylinder, 
after which it is dipped in the molten glass 
to receive a finishing coat covering the entire 
surface, including the white enamel backing. 

The partly worked glass. stil] in a plastic 
condition, is then placed in a mould some- 
what “V" shaped with the white backing 
uppermost. Having worked the glass up to 
this point it is ready for pulling out into tub- 
ing or “canes”, as they are called. In former 
years the tubes were drawn out by two men. 
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Photograph “A” 
Finding the capacity of the bore prior 
to re-selection of the “Canes” 
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One held the pipe and glass while the other 


attached a heated iron to the opposite end; 
both men then pulled, walking away one 
trom the other. In this way the glass was 
stretched out in tubing varying in length from 
150 to over 200 feet. In modern factories 
today, however, the class is attached to a 
heated plate at the bottom of a tower and the 
iron pipe is secured to a cable operated by a 
motor which pulls the glass upwards to a 
height of approximately 150 feet. By the 
process of stretching or pulling, the bubble 
decomes the extremely fine bore in the tube, 
the enamel glass on one side becomes the 
white backing and the “V” shape on the other 
side becomes the lens front w hich enables one 
to see the fine mercury column greatly en- 
iarged. The tubing is then cut into canes, 
usually 4 to 6 feet long, and, after being se- 
lected, suitably bundled and boxed, it is reads 
for shipment to the thermometer manufac- 
turer. 


Au tubing is not suitable for ther- 
mometers because of irregularities in the bore, 
but many inferior canes are used in cheap 
instruments. For accurate instruments the 
bore must be regular and of as nearly equal 
diameter throughout the tube as it is possible 
to obtain. The tubing, therefore, has to be 
carefully selected by examining the bore in 
every cane. This examination is usually made 
by inspecting the bore with a high-powered 
microscope. In this way the tubing is graded, 
the best being used fo: high grade instruments 
and the rest divided into several classes, all 
varying in quality. When the canes are re- 
ceived at the thermometer factory they are 
re-selected and divided into classes accord- 
ing to the capacities of the bores, which in 
each cane must be approximately known in 
order to decide what size bulb it will be 
necessary to make and attach to give the re- 
quired range. This jis determined by plac- 
ing the canes vertically in a rack with the 
lower ends immersed in a shallow pan of 
special design which contains alcohol. By 
capillary attraction the alcohol rises in the 
different bores to certain heights. The finer 
the bore the higher it will rise. In bores of 
larger diameter the alcohol ascends only a 
very small distance. At a point where the 
alcohol ceases to climb, in each bore, a mark 
is made on the cane at that point. Some- 
times this mark will be an inch or less from 
the lower end; in case the bore is very fine, 
it will greatly exceed this measurement. All 
canes showing the same rise are considered 


same size bore 
are collected separately and 
given a suitable number for identification. 
How the canes are examined for this purpose 
is illustrated very well in Photograph A. 


to have approximately the 
throughout and 


H AVING in mind the length of the ther- 
mometer to be manufactured and the speci- 
fied range, the glass blower selects the proper 
canes and them into suitable lengths. 
The short pieces of tubing are then ready to 
be turned out into the finished product. The 
various stages through which the tubing passes 
are shown clearly in Photograph B. 
Tube No. 1 is simply a piece of the cane cut 
to the proper length. One end of this tube 
is heated in a gas flame and pulled out to a 
fine point as shown in No. 2. This pulling 
out does not close the bore, and the fine point 
still has a minute hole in the center. After 
receiving additional heat just below where 
the tube begins to taper, air is blown through 
the small hole in the point, causing the capil- 
lary to enlarge greatly where the heat had 
previously been applied. This enlargement 
may be seen in tube No. 3.. A fine file mark 
is then made on the glass opposite the widest 
part of this enlargement and the lower por- 
tion broken off—tube No. 4. The tube is 
now ready to receive the most important part 
of the thermometer, the bulb. The original 
shape of the bulb before attaching is shown 
as No. 5 in the photograph. This bulb is 
made of clear, hard glass, usually Jena or 
Corning Normal. The reason for this has 


cuts 


quite 


Photograph “B”" 
Some of the atages through 
which the tubing passes be- 
fore it 
thermometer 


is completed ax a 


already been explained. By softening the 
prepared end of the tube and the wide open 
end of the bulb with heat they are joined 
together (tube No. 6). While the joint is 
still hot, air is blown in through the point 
to round off the inner surfaces of the two 
where they come together, thus making a per- 
fect and easy connection between the large 
bore of the bulb and the much finer bore of 
the tube. The object of the operations shown 
in Nos. 2, 3 and 4 was to assist in accom- 
plishing this purpose. The bulb is next heated 
and melted into an almost solid ball as shown 
on the bottom of tube No. 7. While this 
little ball of hard glass is still glowing red 
with heat, air is blown through the opposite 
end of the tube by means of rubber bulb and 
tubing properly attached, which changes the 
ball into the finished bulb—tube No. 8. 
The diameter of the bulb having been pre- 
viously determined, it is measured from time 
to time as the air pressure within is gradu- 
ally increased. This is done by means of 
calipers or special gauges, the air pressure 
being relieved when proper diameter is ob- 
tained. Tube No. 8 having been completed, 
it is inverted in a glass containing pure mer- 
cury with the bulb, which is still hot, upper- 
most, as shown in the background of Photo- 
graph C. As the bulb cools, the air within 
contracts and mercury is drawn up into the 
bulb, filling it approximately one-half. By 
repeated heatings of the bulb (Photograph 
C) and subsequent immersions in the mer- 
cury, the bulb and tube are almost, but not 
quite completely, filled with mercury, a small 
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amount of air still :emaining in the bulb. 
Tube No. 9 shows the thermometer at this 
stage. By immersing the bulb in cracked ice, 
the mercury is drawn down out of the way 
and the upper end of the tube is drawn to a 
fine point similar to the one shown on the 
bottom of tube No. 2. With this point still 
hot, the mercury in the bulb is boiled until 
a small amount of it escapes through the hole 
at the top. The upper end is then quickly 
sealed by pinching together and twisting the 
red hot glass. The mercury, still boiling, 
vaporizes and builds up a pressure in the 
sealed tube causing the hot glass at the top 
to blister out in the form of a crude bulb, 
as shown in tubes 10 and 11. By the proc- 
esses just described all but a minute particle 
of air is exhausted from the tube and when 
sealed as explained cannot return. When 
the boiling mercury cools, it falls towards the 
lower bulb, leaving a vacuum in the capillary 
above it. With the aid of the minute particle 
of air left in the tube the proper amount of 
mercury is worked into the lower bulb and 
capillary, filling the latter to a midway point 
when the bulb is immersed in a water bath of 
predetermined temperature. To accomplish 
this the particle of air is first worked up to 
the midway point where it adheres to one 
side and part of the mercury in the temporary 
bulb above is allowed to flow down and 
around it until the entire bulb is filled. By 
inverting the tube the mercury column breaks 
at the air speck and the excess liquid flows 
back into the temporary bulb. By heating 
the tube just below the temporary bulb it is 
pulled off, taking the excess mercury with 
it, at the same time sealing the tube as shown 
in No. 12. By properly bending and shap- 
ing the sealed though still hot end, a hook 
is formed at the top (No. 13), which will 
later serve to hold the tube in a more or less 
permanent position on its mounting. 


Iw low range thermometers it is custom- 
ary to provide a mercury expansion chamber 
at the top of the tube, for otherwise there 
would be danger of breaking the glass when 
exposed to high temperatures. This cham- 
ber is nothing more than an overflow reser- 
voir and is easily formed by first heating the 
upper end of the tube in a gas flame and then 
heating the mercury in the bulb. The re- 
sultant pressure forces out the capillary at the 
softened part, thus creating the chamber de- 
sired. The expansion chamber should be 
pear-shaped and not elliptical, otherwise the 
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Photograph “C” 
Re-heating the partially filled bulbs before 
inverting in mercury cups for final filling 


mercury will lodge in the point and be ex- 
tremely difficult to shake down. 

Sometimes even low range thermometers 
will have the capillary above the mercury 
column filled with nitrogen, though not at 
great pressure, as is the case in high tempera- 
ture instruments. This is very desirable in 
some instances, for it tends to prevent the 
mercury column from splitting as it is apt to 
do in the vacuum type. Where thermome- 
ters are handled often or shipped from place 
to place this feature is recommended. 


Arrer the tube has been completed up 
to the point described it is ready to receive 
the various test points and is laid aside until 
other tubes of the same lot are ready for 
“pointing,” as the determination of the test 
points is called. For ordinary room ther- 
mometers these test points are made at 32. 
62 and 92, but for wider range thermometers 
or where greater accuracy is required several 
other test points are needed. If it were pos- 
sible to make a tube having exactly the same 
size bore throughout its length, only two test 
points would be necessary, one at the low and 
the other at the high end of the scale. Equal 
sub-divisions between the points could be 
made and the thermometer would be correct. 
Unfortunately it is impossible to make such 
tubing commercially, and it is, therefore, 
necessary to rely on numerous test points to 
avoid errors caused by irregularity of the 
bore. 

The 32 degree test point is determined by 
placing the tube, bulb downward, in cracked 
ice, making sure that the tube is covered with 
ice up to the top of the mercury column. As 
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water always freezes and ice melts at the 
same temperature (32 degrees F.), no bet- 
ter or surer test point can be secured. Simi- 
lar operations are repeated at 62 and 92 (for 
ordinary thermometers) except that water is 
used instead of ice. The water in one reser- 
voir is held constantly at a temperature of 62 
and in another at 92 degrees, using a ther- 
mometer of known accuracy as a check. The 
water in the receptacle is kept at the required 
temperature by adding ice if it rises or admit- 
ting steam if it falls. To maintain the wa- 
ter at the same temperature throughout it is 
necessary to keep it in circulation. ‘This is 
done by a motor-driven agitator operating in 
the bottom of the tank. Photograph D illus- 
trates this apparatus. Note the long check 
thermometer in the center and the numerous 
tubes in the foreground ready for pointing. 
The operator is preparing the water prior to 
making the test. The test points must be 
very carefully made and the mark must be 
placed exactly opposite the top of the mer- 
cury column in every case, for otherwise the 
degree divisions will be out of place and the 
finished thermometer inaccurate. Close at- 
tention must be paid to the water tempera- 
ture to see that it does not rise or fall from 
the exact test point being determined. 


D IVIDING the spaces between 32, 62 and 
92 and a section of the tubing above and be- 
low these extremities into equal divisions ts 
the next operation. If the thermometer is to 
register in one degree divisions the spaces are 
divided into 30 equal parts, or if half degree 
divisions are required, into 60 equal parts. 
If the divisions are to be made directly on 
the tube, it is first dipped in melted beeswax 
and later placed in an automatic machine 
which equally divides the spaces as required. 
A fine pointer on this machine makes the 
divisions by removing the wax at intervals, 
leaving the clear glass exposed. The nu- 
merals and any lettering to be placed on the 
tube are done in a similar manner on an- 
other machine working on the pantograph 
principle and capable of handling a large 
number of tubes at one time. To make the 
divisions, numerals and lettering permanent 
the tube is placed in hydrofluoric acid for a 
short time. The acid attacks the glass where 
the wax has been removed and the etchings 
are filled with a pigment made from lamp- 
black and asphalt varnish. In case the ther- 
mometer is not to have an engraved stem as 
just described, the tube is placed on a brass 
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Photograph “D”" 


Preparing the constant temperature water 
tank prior to “pointing” the tubes 


strip and the test points transferred. At this 
stage the tube and strip are given a like num- 
ber. ‘This is necessary for identification, as 
they separate at this point, going to differ- 
ent departments for finishing, and must later 
be brought together again for final assembly. 
The metal strip or backing, having on one 
side the transferred test points, is then placed 
in an automatic machine, which divides the 
spaces between in the way described for the 
engraved stem thermometer, except that the 
engraving is done on the brass strip and not 
etched on the glass. After receiving the divi- 
and numerals the metal strips are 
trimmed to size, rolled smooth and then 
highly polished. Later they are blackened, 
usually by oxidation, and the depressed nu- 
merals, divisions, etc., filled with a white 
pigment. After receiving a finishing coat of 
lacquer the proper tubes and scales are 
brought together again and permanently at- 
tached to each other. In case of breakage 
the scales made for the broken tubes are use- 
less, for it is impossible to make another tube 
having the same size bore. 

High-grade instruments are always en- 
graved on the stem to prevent errors caused 
by displacement of test points, a fault com- 
mon in the other type. Many thermometers 
have both the tubing and backing divided be- 
tween the test points, thus combining the ad- 
vantages of both, namely, accuracy and easy 
reading. 

After final cleaning, inspection and _ test- 
ing, a suitable mounting is provided and the 
instrument is then complete. 
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Costa Rica 


Our Texas Ranger, “Pinkie” Wilson, The Bryns sailed Saturday, December 31. 
sailed on the Saramacca, December 10, to for Preston, Cuba, where Captain Bryn will 
spend the Christmas holidays with his family. act as Port Captain. We congratulate the 
It is ten years since this prodigal has been Captain on his promotion, but we shall surely 
home for a vacation and we know the fatted miss seeing them both at the dances and swim- 
calf will be good and tender, ming pool with the e\ er-faithful terrier, 

The Calamares, sailing December 10, took Miss “Pop” Heath said good-bye forever 
with her two of our best known members, to Costa Rica’s palm-clad shores and sailed 
John and Catherine Doyle. They left for the away on the Calamares, Saturday, January 7, 
States on an indefinite leave of absence which up to the land of snow and ice. 
we hope won't last too indefinitely long, for, Some people must like sudden changes of 
to say nothing of their many friends down temperature. How else can you explain it 
here, the school children will miss their teacher when a bright, intelligent boy from the Ac- 
and the railroad will need John’s helping counting Department like Sullivan, and an 
hand. honest, hard-working farmer like Andes de- 

Dr. Marshall Barber, M. D., and Mr. W. ‘cide to Zo up to the States for a vacation in 

Komp, Sanitary Engineer, are stayi i the dead of Winter? And that's just what 
Limon for a while, both engaged in eat those two are doing, sailing on the Pastores. 
work in connection with Sanitary engineering. January 14. Well. folks, bring on the red 

New men to this Division are Victor flannels, and put a little more wood on that 
MacMillan, Joseph Pfarrhofer, transferred fire! 
from the Preston Division, and Charlie Lock- 
wood. The first two are juggling balances 
in the Accounting Department and the third Ap a great shout rent the air as the Cala- 
chap has gone out to the farms in search of mares steamed out of harbor on January 7, 
a straight banana. for aboard her were JB; Davidson, Don 

Mrs. Tenney and young Herbert came MacGregor and Jack Tabor, three fine men. 
down on the Ulua, December 22, just in time Davy has been transferred to Barrios, Guate- 
to spend Christmas and the New Year at mala, where he wil] act as Assistant Superin- 
Siquirres. tendent of the Merchandise Department, and 

Mr. J. Gorin of the Passenger Department Mac and Jack are joining Squire Scoltock in 
at Cristobal came up to Limon to draw a long Chiriqui. We gave them a right royal fare- 
breath and rest himself before the Winter well—drank up all their money and cheered 
Cruise season begins, We find him his old ourselves hoarse. 
smiling self in spite of the cares and worries Mrs. Soothill has returned from her vaca- 
of his “bizness’’. tion in the States, having left her two daugh- 

Sutton Scoltock, familiarly known as ters up there at school. 

“Squire”, departed on the Ulua Christmas The Steamship Agency has done nobly by 
Eve for Chiriqui, Panama. He is the first the Division. On Friday, January the thir- 
of the boys from this Division to go into the teenth it shipped out by the Reventazon to 
new territory. We expect he'll find a manaca Liverpool 14,730 sacks of coffee, the largest 
shack “some” different from his comfortable shipment of coffee that has ever been made 
house at Atalanta, but cheer up, Squire, better from this port by one boat. 

times are soon coming. Dr. Facio and family are planning to spend 
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a few weeks in the Zone and are going out 
on the Pastores, January 14. 

How are the mighty fallen! Who saw 
Sam Kress take a header on to the asphalt at 
the tennis court the other night, skinning his 
elbow and bruising his knee most beautifully? 
Now will you be good, Mr. Kress! 

Big Bill Bell and Jack Mati spread them- 
selves on New Year's Eve and gave a banquet 
at the “hotel” in Siquirres, inviting many of 
their friends from along the line. And such 
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a feast—everything from “toiky” to fruit 
cake! But then the Siquirres people do know 
how to feed one well. Later there was danc- 
ing at the Engineer's Office, and the New 
Year was ushered in with high spirits, con- 
fetti, balloons amid hilarious laughter. Baldy 
Lockhart vowed he would never touch an- 
other drop until the next year and proceeded 
to act on that noble resolution. Friend Wat- 
son did his famous “rubber knee” dance. All 
in all the evening was a very successful affair. 


Cooperation will perform miracles they tell 
us and we're about ready to believe it after 


we've what happened when “Lindy” 
struck the country. First the Steamship De- 
partment attended to Lindy’s primal needs by 
bringing in the gasoline for his plane. This 
was brought in by the S, S. Limon, the first 
of the Great White Fleet to carry fuel for 
Lindbergh. Then the railroads got together 
and ran a special train to take all Limonites 
and farmers to San Jose. The Weather Bu- 
reau gave us two clear and balmy days, and 


seen 


the Engineering Department cleared the 
tracks of all landslides and mended the 
bridges. Up from the Merchandise Depart- 


ment went G. B. Vangsness to pilot Lindy 
off the field Monday morning. Lindy was 
mighty glad to see an old flying mate and 
maybe we all didn’t stick out our chests with 
the distinction of knowing Van! Lindbergh 
was quite as we expected—nice looking, ex- 
tremely bashful. However, the men didn’t 
mob him and the girls controlled themselves 
heroically. Then we all danced decorously 
to the strains of a real orchestra on a real 
ballroom floor, smooth and polished. Monday 


Readin’ an writin’ an’ 'rith- 
metic don't seem to bother 
these children at all. They 
can still amile happily. But 
maybe that's because they 
have a specially good teach- 
er. Reading from left to 
right, seated: Marjorie Ma- 
gee; (Mrs.) Catherine E. 
Doyle, (teacher); WNetta 
Moffatt, Jean Moffatt, Or- 
leano Johnson 

Standing: John Sheehy, 
Thelma Johnson, Davia Clo- 
ward, Frankie Miller, Wal- 
ter Miller, Martin Chavar- 
ria, Fred Sheehy, Graham 
Keates 


saw us homeward bound, pleased with our- 
selves for having seen one of the heroes of 
the day. 


“The Ladies” 


“Here's to the ladies, Lord bless ‘em! 

You recall how we used to help dress ’em; 

It was ‘Honey, hook this,’ 

Or ‘Dearie, pin that,’ 

‘Please lace my shoes,’ 

Or ‘Straighten my hat.’ 

A man had to be little John on the spot 

In the old-fashioned day, whether willing or 
not, 


“But now—what a joy and a blessing! 
We live in the days of sane dressing. 
There’s nothing to fasten 
On silken hose trim, 
Nothing to lace up 
And nothing to pin. 
And so here's to the ladies, Lord bless ’em! 
They're as fair as they were when we dressed 
, ‘ 
em. 


Shopping in Jamaica 
By Ruth W. Nisbet 


This fascinating description of shopping 
in Jamaica is contributed by the wife of 
John C. Nisbet, our Division Passenger 
and Freight Agent, Kingston, Mr. 
Gooch was so interested in an account 
written on the subject by Mrs. Nisbet 
that he suggested she forward a contri- 
bution to Untrrurrco. We can quite 
understand that Mrs. Nisbet might be 
loath to leave her porch especially when 
it is located as she tells us on “Iona” 


Hope Road, Half Way Tree, P. O. 


ately low in price. ‘The Jamaican native has 
a currency unit all his own in the quattie, 
which is a penny ha'penny, or three cents, 
and for the dozen oranges, what the higgler 
asks is three quatties. But do not think from 
this that keeping house in Jamaica is cheap, 
for everything except fruit and vegetables 
is half as much again as in the States. Meat 
especially is a problem, for there is not yet 2 
cold storage plant, and a northerner’s teeth 
are not up to the demands of native beef 
and mutton offered for sale at the “Beef 
Shop” the day of butchering. Chickens are 
bought by live weight at the on — 
3 : , is enterprising enough to raise a br » an 
Tue first hurdle to be cleared in learning this es mt tl successfully only with 


the ins and outs of housekeeping in Jamaica the favor of Providence and the continuous 
was the English currency. Pounds, shillings 


and pence in place of pennies, quarters and 
dollars and then the habit the British have 
of counting from the shilling upward—for 
instance, saying one and four pence ha’penny 
instead of sixteen and a half pence. My first 
purchase of seven yards of cloth at that price 
left me in awkward ignorance of what money 
to give to the sales clerk, so I handed her a 
pound note, just a bit hazy as to how much 
I had been told it was, and proceeded to 
count the change, but I really had no idea 
that day how much money I had started with 
nor how much I was spending. But I take 
consolation in the fact that I never did adopt 
the practice of most American visitors, who 
trustfully hold out a handful of currency and 
ask the sales clerk to help herself to the right 
amount. 


The second hurdle was the buying of food, 
and this at first caused me to beat many an 
ignominious retreat. Higglers, that is, the 
itinerant vendors who appear at the gate with 
their stock in trade on their heads, super- 
imposed on multi-colored bandannas, pleaded 
and “please, mistress-ed” me until I wanted 
to give them not only their price, which they 
had no thought of getting, but to bestow 
largess as well. So the cook, with a calcu- 
lating eye on values and a thorough under- 
standing of the psychology of higglers, does 
the marketing, and very low prices she gets 
too. Delicious grapefruit are a shilling 
(2Se) a dozen; oranges four pence ha'penny 
(9c); lobsters a shilling each, and alligator 
pears and other delectables are proportion- 


oversight of the coop by the all too common 
chicken “tiefs’’, 


Saturday is the creat marketing day. Fri- 
day evening the ingress of market vendors 
begins, as they drive their overladen donkeys 
into Kingston from points many long, ardu- 
ous miles within the interior, the women 
swinging along behind with huge baskets of 
fruit and vegetables balanced on their heads. 
In the late-evening they rest their loads and 
lie down along the way for a few hours’ sleep 
before dawn, under the watchful eye of a 
friendly policeman. Saturday morning early 
is the time for the housewife to lay in a stock 
of fresh vegetables but, as I said before, it is 
our cook who goes to market by the first 
tram, returning soon after our breakfast. 
proud to show “missis” all the fresh green 
things she has bought. 


Groceries I do buy myself. The grocery 
stores, mostly in the hands of obsequious 
Celestials, are quite as well stocked as those 
in the States, and I soon learned to ask for 
“tins” instead of “cans” and realized that 
my difficulty in getting confectioner’s sugar 


was due to not calling it “icing” sugar. 


After the buying of food come the every- 
day needs for the house, and they are not 
difficult to obtain except for a disinclination 
to forsake the cool of the porch for the heat 
of the down-town district, The Streets of 
Kingston right now are being repaved, and 
too many encounters with “Road Closed” 
signs at the foot of what promised to be 
through thoroughfares, have led me into the 
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habit of parking the car in the Myrtle Bank 
driveway and trusting to a “sea-going hack” 
for transportation to the shopping district. 
By the way, below each of these “Road 
Closed” signs the Public Service Corporation 
has had painted in large letters, “Sign of 
Progress”, which tends to soothe while shift- 
ing around in the narrow street, anxious to 
avoid the inevitable dray loaded with milk 
coconuts whose driver calls his wares, “w-a- 
a-a-t-t-e-r_ k-o-k-e-r-n-u-u-t-s” in a sing-song 
lilt that would do credit to a Tyrolean 
yodeller. 


This next is a bit off the subject too, but 
have you ever scen Jamaican laborers digging 
up the streets—ten of them lined up with 
their pick axes, a chanter in front? As he 
sings “Hallelujah! Hallelujah!” on the long 
drawn out “H-a-a-ll” down come the pick 
axes in perfect rhythm! For variation, the 
chanter sings a little song, in which the men 
join with their full, rich voices: “‘Mary Ahn 
was a white man’s dawtah-h,"—a long up- 
ward swing of the pick, then down on the 
word “daughter”. Far more diverting than 
shopping! 


Havinc parked the car at the Myrtle 
Bank and procured a bus, it is important to 
know where to go for what you want. Won- 
derful salmon steaks shipped from the mother 
country frozen into a block of ice, can be 
bought in one of the hardware and house fur- 
nishing stores, and leg-o’-lamb and Cambridge 
sausage can sometimes be found there too im- 
mediately after an English boat has come in. 
Art work materials, such as embroidery floss 
and designs for raffia bags, are sold in “The 
Favourite Jewellery Store’ on King Street, 
where they also advertise the best ice cream 
sodas in town. After long wanting some 
china for dinner service, I found in a gen- 
eral store on one of the most dishevelled 
streets pile on pile of Wedgwood plates, and 
in a cobwebbed bin back of the counter 
dozens of Wedgwood cups and saucers. The 
storekeeper was selling the plates by size re- 
gardless of pattern, and it took me an hour 
and a half of sweaty, dusty toil to collect 
some sixty pieces of the same design for which 
he charged two pounds, three and four pence, 
or about eleven dollars and eighty-three cents. 
Our set could not be duplicated in the United 
States at many times this price. 


The merchandise carried by the department 
stores is, as a rule, of inferior quality, but 
one can scarcely take a critical attitude in 
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this respect by reason of the fact that they 
must cater to a clientele with a very limited 
purchasing power. ‘The comparatively few 
residents who desire a better grade of mer- 
chandise and can afford to pay for it, do their 
shopping on their periodical visits abroad. 


Visitors invariably come with the idea that 
in Jamaica, a British colony, they will be able 
to purchase high-grade linens, particularly 
hand-made luncheon sets, at a very reason- 
able price. In this they are doomed to dis- 
appointment, but they can procure dainty 
hand-worked linen lingerie and embroidered 
handkerchiefs at very fair prices. The na- 
tive baskets they like, also the long strings of 
vari-colored beads shown in the market places 
in such abundance, but they want something 
more, something useful yet typically Jamaican, 
to take to the people back home, and that 
they find difficulty in obtaining. 

But Jamaica’s greatest treasure, displayed 
on every hand, cannot be bought, and that is 
her wonderful scenery. 


This freak banana tree which produced two 
full stems of bananas was grown on the prop- 
erty of Mr. Watson—Reid’s Pen—in 
Catherine. The photo was forwarded us for 
reproduction by Mr, Kieffer, Unrrep Fruit 
Company Division Manager at Kingston, 
Jamaica. 
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The Traveling 
Auditor 
on the 


Road to 
Chiriqui 


By F. J. Baron 


Chiriqui Land Company 


It's a long way from Panama City to Chi- 
riqui. And the road to Progreso, the head- 
quarters of the Chiriqui Land Company, is 
longer still—not so much in distance as in the 
varied modes of travel to which one must re- 
sort. Progreso is tucked away in a corner 
of southwestern Panama, in the Province of 
Chiriqui. For information as to its accessi- 
bility during the time of rains I refer the 
reader to my friend Mr. Carl Krauth, our 
Traveling Auditor. (The “traveling” part 
of his title is particularly appropriate as_re- 
gards his Chiriqui trip.) 

Mr. Krauth came to Panama City armed 
with a great big General Ledger, a Cash 
Book, an I. & C. Ledger, an enormous Jour- 
nal Register, a variety of forms, a couple of 
boxes of statements, letters, accounts, vouch- 
ers, and other accounting necessities, all of 
which he proposed to take to Progreso. There 
he was to open a set of books for the Chiriqui 
Land Company, thus relieving Almirante of 
this task and letting the new Division work 
out its own accounting problems and keep 
track of its own frogs and switches. But he 
didn’t know the whimsies of Chiriqui weather, 


Crossing the Gariche River at low water with supplies for 
Progreso 


nor did he know he was going to open a set 


of books with a can opener! 


The party consisted of Mr. H. L. Peck 
from Tonosi, who was going up to take 


charge, Mr. Krauth and Mr. W. R. Cross 


from Boston, Messrs. E. K. Duke and R. VW". 


Haley to form the nucleus of the new Ac 


counting Department, Mr. W. D. Woodruf 


as material man, Mr. K. M. Green as stenog- 
rapher and clerk, and the author, who was 
to captain the Cricamola and assist Mr. Peck. 

The Cricamola, Flagship of the Company's 
present Pacific Fleet, lay alongside Dock 15 
in Balboa. We went aboard and sailed at 
9 A. M. on October 26. The weather was 
calm and the sea smooth until about dark. 
when, off Cape Mala, a temporal started. Al! 
night the little ship pitched and rolled, takine 
seas aboard from bow and beam in weather 
that got worse as the night wore on. The 
wind howled across the sea, carrying with iz 
vicious squalls of rain which battered the 
deck-house and awnings. The Cocle, a coast- 
ing steamer, six hours behind us, made for 
the shelter of Cape Mala and anchored te 
await better weather. By dawn the Crica- 


The “Cricamola”, 
Flagship of the 
ompany’s 
Pacific Fieet 
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mola had made the lee of the Island of Coiba 
and for the rest of the day we ran in the shel- 
ter of the islands, tying up at the wharf in 
Pedregal, the Port of David, at 6 P. M. of 
the 27th. The Cocle showed up two days 
later. 

Progreso was still a lot of travel away. 
Only the first step had been accomplished— 
and it was raining. For three days and nights 
it had been raining. The country was soggy; 
rivers were flooded and running unleashed; 
telegraph lines were down and no communica- 
tion was possible with Panama City or Pro- 
greso. And still it rained. Another day 
and night of downpour. We concluded it 
wasn’t such a lot of fun traveling to Pro- 
greso, after all. Word came in to David 
(capital of the Province of Chiriqui) of the 
condition of the rivers. They were impassable 
for horses. Five men had drowned and two 
horses had been lost in an attempt to cross 
them. The Puerto Armuelles route was 
more impracticable than the Divala route, 
and apparently reaching Progreso by any 
route was out of the question for several days. 
So the process of opening books began in the 
back room of the offices of Dr. Pedro Vidal, 
local lawyer for the Chiriqui Land Company. 
Then followed two days when the sun shone 
at intervals from a still forbidding sky. Swift 
rivers run off quickly, and on Tuesday morn- 
ing, November first, it was decided that the 
eight rivers between us and Progreso could 
be crossed. 


J IM BROWN added to the gayety of the 
occasion by relating the night before we 
started for Chiriqui, a yarn of the time he rode 
the same trail during the floods. It was the 
month of October too, the worst month of 
the year. Rivers had gone over the country 
and Jim told how he was on the road, not 
even near a river, and the water had reached 
the stock of his saddle! , 

During the night it had rained hard. When 
you thought it over, Pedro Vidal’s back room 
wasn’t such a bad place in which to work. 
But the books, papers, vouchers, brief cases, 
etc., had all been packed in tin containers and 
the tops soldered on so that when they went 
in the river they could be fished out intact 
and dry, and only a can opener could get at 
them, so——. 

The early morning of the first was dreary 
and overcast. A light, depressing rain fell. 
The countryside was shrouded in a cold, gray 
mist, and the mountains were entirely ob- 
scured by threatening banks of clouds. The 
water that filled the rivers and caused them 
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to flood came from those mountains. The 
motor car ride of twenty-five kilometers on 
the National Railway of Chiriqui to La Pita, 
the jumping-off place, was not marked by 
any’ great degree of cheerfulness. 

However, at La Pita, in the bustle of sad- 
dling up, adjusting stirrups, tying on light 
packs and eventually mounting, things be- 
came somewhat livelier. Somehow Green 
and the horses seemed unable to arrive at a 
satisfactory working agreement. Three dif- 
ferent animals expressed their disapproval by 
causing him to dismount somewhat hastily. 
The fourth mount offered no particular ob- 
jections and finally the party, consisting of 
fourteen men and fifteen horses, started off. 
Baggage and heavy stuff were to follow the 
party in ox carts, and as these would be three 
or four days behind, one change of clothing 
was allowed. Accountants, however, are no- 
toriously resourceful, and in order that they 
might have at least two shirts upon arrival 
in Progreso, each wore from one to three 
when leaving La Pita. 

Comments relative to mounts and saddles 
could be heard on all sides. Riding a particu- 
lar horse, someone was heard to remark, was 
like riding the tail-board of an ice wagon 
over cobblestones. A pneumatic saddle, an- 
other ventured, would make it seem less like 
being astride the walking beam of a ferry- 
boat. In cases where low-hanging branches 
caused one to dismount in the high brush to 
recover one’s head-gear, a poignant cry was 
heard, “Hey, catch that horse!” 

The Piedra, Diablo, and Divala Rivers 
were successfully crossed. A number of the 
riders preferred to watch the changing forma- 
tion of gray clouds passing overhead to the 
rush of the swift waters that swirled around 
their saddles, passing the buck, as it were, to 
the horse to negotiate the crossing. 

At Divala, the half-way point, it was de- 
cided to leave the “Camino Real” and take a 
lower route that led through the pastures be- 
low the junction of the Soy and Gariche 
Rivers, thus eliminating one crossing, and, 
by negotiating the Chiriqui Viejo at Espe- 
ranza, avoiding two more bad crossings. 

The Gariche crossing was difficult, as the 
river was running full and butts and branches 
of trees on the banks were under water. Here 
a native ferried the travelers and their sad- 
dles over in a canoe which he was careful to 
mention each trip was “muy anciano” (very 
ancient) and was not to be loaded too heav- 
ily. When loaded, leaks appeared in a dozen 
places, but the anciano cayuco served the pur- 
pose. The horses then were driven in. The 
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first two swam across, 


The next three were 
caught in the current and turned back, 
down in the tangle of branches of 
was half under water, 


swept 
a tree that 
but they were finally 
pulled out. The next horse did the same 
thing and was about given uj 


p tor lost when 
by a tremendous effort he cleared himself of 


the branches and reached the river bank. A 
native boy stripped and rode one 
led another, guiding him across the river, 
while the men drove two or three in after 


him. A long ride through the mud of trails 
} 


high grass and broom 
weed brought the party in the late afternoon 


to the Chiriqui Viejo River. the 
est and worst crossing of 


horse and 


and across pastures of 


widest, deep- 
all—also the last. 

A gravel bar, on to which the party rode 
and dismounted, fringed the river bank. The 
other side had Perpendicular banks some fif- 
teen feet high on which grew bananas of Es- 
peranza Farm, and this bank showed only one 
break where-horses could climb. It was this 
comparatively narrow break that the horses 
must reach. A difficult feat of swimming, 
this, because of a point close to the end of 
the gravel bar which Prevented the horses 
from getting far enough up-stream to insure 


their making a successful landing. Against 


C. H. Krauth using can opener 
to get at his books 
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this point the current reached its maximun 
strength, Men Idles and equipment we 
ferried across 250 foot stream. Dhe 


with a man in 
ropes, two ho: 
But the current 
ate paddling a: 


canoe holding the hea 
wam alongside the be 
is too strong, and despe 


urging of the horses re 


sulted in no more than striking the opposit 
bank fifty feet below the break. One horse 
became mired in the soft mud at the foot of 


the steep bank. We finally managed to 
him out, shaking and trembling from 
exertions, The other sw ept down-stream un 
able to make a landing. The canoe over- 
took him and after another desperate swim 
guided by the canoe, he managed to react 
the lower end of the gravel bar on the side 
from which he had started. Obviously, the 
river was too sw for crossing horses thar 
way. It was evident, too, that after such 
exertion a horse was in no shape to be ridden 
until he had been rested, 

There were no more 
greso was only a 
ranza. The road 
but could easily be 
the horses would 


ge 


rivers to cross. Pro- 
two-hour walk from Espe- 
was wet and very muddy 
made on foot. Crossing 
take until dark or later. 


There was just barely time before dark to 
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make it on foot. Why not walk the rest of 
the way? This suggestion was received with 
varying degrees of enthusiasm, ranging from 
absolute zero upwards. 

By driving the horses up-stream a hundred 
yards or so to another gravel bar they could 
be guided across by the canoe, and following 
the current, make a good landing. But this 
would take time; so Peck, Krauth, Woodruff, 
Green and the writer started on the last lap 
to Progreso on foot, the rest electing to wait 
for the horses. I hesitate to record the com- 
ments heard on the last part of that trail. 


Santa MARTA lost one of its most 
popular employees recently when Mr. H. S$. 
White was transferred to Cristobal. It still 
doesn’t seem right to go to the dock and not 
encounter our little blue-eyed angel (?), 
either bathing the surroundings with his ra- 
diant smile or dashing up and down the gang- 
plank busier than half a dozen local freight 
trains. 


Another recent departure was that of Mr. 
Louis H. Waters, General Construction 
Foreman. Louie—on the upper side of 6 ft. 
6—is shown above as we often saw him on 
his inspection tours in “Galloping Asthma.” 

Mr. John P. Smith, whom we take this 
opportunity to welcome to Santa Marta, re- 
places Mr. Waters. Mr. Smith is a gradu- 
ate of Clemson College, South Carolina. 

Mr. A. A. Pollan, our ex-Manager, paid 
us a short visit, arriving December 28 and 
leaving January 3. During his all too short 
stay he was about the busiest man we ever 
saw, but even at that there was time for his 
birthday dinner on January 1, which jis de- 
servedly famous. Any attempt to describe it 
would do it injustice, so we will only say 
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A few things were said to the man who had 
remarked that it was only a two-hour walk to 
Progreso. According to Carl Krauth’s state- 
ments, some of which, we must admit, were 
rather vehement, there was a lot more than 
figures involved in opening this particular set 
of books. We reached Progreso just at dark, 
and the other members of the party showed 
up some time later. 

Mr. Krauth had come down from Boston 
to Progreso to open a set of books. ‘The 
books were opened. All Mr. Krauth had to 
do then was to go back! 


Colombia 


that when the guests arose from the table as 
the midnight hour approached a sense of well- 
being and contentment filled everyone. Ask 
Mrs. Honiball. 

Another recent visitor who always finds a 
hearty welcome in Santa Marta was Dr. W. 
E. Deeks. With him came Dr, Wilson, Prin- 
cipal Medical Officer of Jamaica. We are 
sorry these two gentlemen could stay with us 
only a few days. 


~The stork has been in Santa Marta. On 

January 3 he parked at the Heyl residence 
long enough to leave a boy weighing eight 
pounds. 


THE HABIT EARLY! 
Ann Maureen Salisbury eating a 
banana on her first birthday, No- 
vember 6, 1927 
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SKITS by Farm Overseers 
- No. 3 


SUPPLYING 
By L. E. Letsinger 


Overseer, Choctaw Farm, Guatemala 


T ue “supplying” or replacing of bananas 
should be done during the rainy season, so 
as to allow the shoots to become firmly rooted 
before they are affected by the dry weather. 
The best time to supply a section is just after 
it has been cleaned as it is easier to see then 
just where supplies are needed and which sec- 
tions will best justify supplying. And, nat- 
urally, it is much easier to plant just after 
cleaning. 

First of all, after the section to be supplied 
has been selected, each place in which a 
“supply” is to be planted should be “circled” 
or cleaned—the circle to be five feet in diame- 
ter. This (except in first-class land), should 
then be thoroughly forked to permit the 
roots of the supply to obtain a firm hold. 
After this a hole from 12 to 18 inches deep 
is dug for the supply in the center of this 
circle. 

The best results from supplying will be 
obtained by using an eight-foot sucker 
(sword). Too much care cannot be taken in 
the removal and replanting of these suckers, 
as they are easily damaged. The dirt should 
be removed from around the sucker selected 
and the sucker detached from the mother root 
with a macana. Special care must be taken 
that the eyes from which will come the fol- 
lowers are not bruised or destroyed. The 
sucker must have plenty of roots so that it 
may start growing quickly in its new home. 
After the sucker is separated from the mother 
root, the hole from which it was taken should 
be refilled to prevent water from entering 
and eventually spoiling the mat. If the sup- 
plies have to be carried any considerable dis- 
tance it is advisable to cut off the sucker 18 

inches from the head in order to avoid any 
injury to the plant. An injured plant is a 
liability rather than an asset for it not only 
shows poor growth but produces a small stem 
of fruit. 

In planting the supply sucker about 6 inches 
of loose dirt should be thrown into the hole 
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and the sucker set on top of it. The rest of 
the dirt should then be packed firmly around 
the plant so as to give it as much resistance 2s 
possible to the wind. 

Suckers that have been cut down for safety 
in transportation should be planted in just 
the same way except that they should be ser 
in the holes at an angle of 45 degrees with 
only about 6 inches of the top above ground. 

Supplies planted in this manner should take 
root and start growing at once. After a period 
of three to four weeks, but not before thes 
have started growing and become firml: 
rooted, it is advantageous to give them an 
application of sodium nitrate. 

The supply should be given as many ap- 
plications of nitrate, at intervals of four to 
six weeks, as is necessary to give it proper 
growth and good color. The nitrate should 
be scattered on the ground around the supply. 
one-fourth pound at each application, and 
should be applied in rainy weather. 


Belize 


Colonel Lindbergh, “The Lone Eagle”, ar- 
rived in Belize at 10 A. M. on December 30. 
1927, from Guatemala City. His descent 
was witnessed by hundreds of people who 
went to the Newtown Barracks to see this 
intrepid airman. On landing, he was re- 
ceived by many prominent citizens, amongst 
whom was Mr. Ellis A. Bennett, American 
Vice Consul in Charge. He was escorted 
to the Belize Golf Club, where he was ad- 
dressed by The Reverend Robert Cleghorn, 
Chairman, Belize Town Board. After the 
address, Colonel Lindbergh made a short 
speech, which was followed by hearty cheers 
from the spectators. During his stay, which 
lasted until Sunday morning, he was enter- 
tained by several prominent persons who did 
everything possible to give this distinguished 
visitor a fitting reception, 


Banes 


Caveman Stuff 


Our local wizard, Mr. Hiscock, has again 
surpassed himself. When the guests arrived 
at the Xmas. dance, held in the Banes Club 
on December 24, they found themselves in 
an immense cave. Great rugged pillars of 
greenish tinted rock supported the roof while 
the numerous exits were jagged-edged arches 
apparently hewn from the living stone. By 
cunningly concealed lights the roof glowed 


blood red. Not a delicate rose pink, you 
must understand, nor yet an_ indigestible 
“crimson lake” but an honest to goodness 


gory glow such as Hades might give out on 
a warm night. 

Here then was Aladdin's Cave with the 
stage all set for the first act. But where were 
the piles of jewels heaped untidily about the 
floor as in all good pantomime? Awful 
thought! Our wizard had perhaps lost his 
lamp or whatever it is that wizards use when 
in difficulties. But no! The next moment 
sounds of sweet music floated down from the 
minstrels’ gallery, a cleverly hidden “fissure” 
near the roof, and—Hey Presto Abracada- 
bra—the floor became a seething mass of color. 
Red frocks; green frocks; yellow frocks; ru- 
bies and emeralds and pieces of gold. And 
so on until three o'clock on Xmas. morning. 

The only criticism we overheard during 
the course of the evening was that the shafts 
of green light, which were flashed on and off 
over the dancing couples, were always turned 
on at the most inappropriate moments. Sev- 
eral attempts were made to find the wizard 
and his satellites who were directing these 
operations, but our Banes Genii knew their 
stuff and no casualties were reported. 

The Entertainment Committee and Mr. 
Adam Beberich’s orchestra are to be sincerely 
congratulated in that they provided the Divi- 
sion with one of the most enjoyable dances 
in the history of our Club. But what of 
the wizard? We found him near the buf- 
fet disguised as a human being in a dinner 
jacket. Asked how he had obtained his re- 
sults he was understood to murmur some- 
thing about having found some old sacks 
which he had dyed and hung about the place. 

These wizards will have their little jokes! 


We are glad to welcome to the fold again 
E. B. Sparkman, smiling and debonair. The 
idle rich customarily go to the country for 
the Summer, but not so our engaging chief 
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chemist—he went to the city—the city of 
Banes. Of course, this little matter of vice 
versa made scant difference to E. B. with 
his Chesterfieldian manners. Although Banes 
opened its arms in welcome, he stuck by his 
calculating machines, and our reporter 
vouches that he burned many midnight kilo- 
watts running down what the Division might 
do or purchase in the next five years, reduc- 
ing the results pictorially to a lovely crayon 
series, with pen and ink sketches of valleys 
and peaks, pastel shaded bars, and multi-col- 
ored pie segments. We are proud to have 
him back among us again, more of a business 
man, more of a sportsman, more of a club- 
man, yet natural and unspoiled by it all. Any- 
way, he’s back for the Winter. 


Snaps from Banes Division 
E. Carnell Sara 


Assistant to the Supt. of Agriculture 


Mr. Sara came to the Banes Division in 
July, 1918, as Assistant Overseer, 400 Rosas. 
Since then he has held the following positions: 
Overseer, 400 Rosas Farm—Overseer, Lindero 
—District Supt., Los Angeles—Chief Clerk, 
Agric. Office, Banes—Asst. to Supt. of Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. Sara was recently promoted to his pres- 
ent position and is in every way thoroughly 
qualified to assume his increased responsibili- 
ties. He has had broad experience in livestock, 
cane, and office administration in this Division, 
and prior to his service with the Company was 
employed in banana work in Jamaica. He 
knows this Division thoroughly, understaride 
our various labor classes, and speaks Spanish 
fluently. 
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Personals 
Mz. F. O. WHITLOCK of the Em- 
ployment Department, Boston, was a visitor 


to this Division, December 22 to 25. While 
here Mr. Whitlock made trips to Macabi and 
the District Headquarters in order to get an 
idea of the living conditions of the Division. 

Dr. W. E. Deeks, General Manager of 
the Medical Department, paid us a short but 
welcome visit. As usual, all those with real 
or imaginary troubles consulted him and left 
comforted and cured. Sales of sugar in our 
Store immediately dropped. 

Mr. D. M. Matthews, formerly in direct 
charge of the forestry program and 
tained by the Company in 
ity, was here on a Visit of inspection during 
Xmas. week. Mr. Matthews spent several 
days going over the work with Mr. Demaray 
who is in charge of the direct supervision. 

Mr. T. A. McKenzie and Sr. Benigno 
Torres made a trip to Central Rosario to at- 
tend the Hershey Agricultural Exposition. 


now re- 
an advisory capac- 
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They report. that they saw many things as 
interest and practical value. Mr. Tore 
gave interesting lectures throughout «Tae 
Campo on what he had seen. 

Dr, T. de la Torre has returned 
Haiti where he was engaged for several works 
aiding Dr. Clark’s staff in examining al] Fia 
tians who are to be employed by the Ccomzs 
pany for the coming crop. He has beer re 
lieved in this important work by Dr. W® 
Menk. 
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The New Year's Eve dance at the “(Clas 
Banes” in the Cuban part of town was 
reat success, and everybody who attende 
will agree that it was a very enjoyable wears 
in which to welcome in the New Year. 
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The tennis court 
again and, as usual. 


is in excellent conditiae 
is a popular place im tiee 
evenings after hours. Flood lights have bee= 
installed in order to facilitate exercise fer 
those who overwork the office. 


Welfare work in Banes. A 
group of pupils in the schoo! 
at Deleite 


Macabi 


Orr out-of-town and travel reporter for- 
wards the names of several newcomers who 
have arrived at Macabi as additions to the 
Mill and Fabrication Staffs—Mr. and Mrs. 
James Simpson, Mr. and Mrs. Harold Sea- 
burg, and Messrs. Sentilles, Boyett, Atkins, 
Kubin, Richardson and Reagan. Mr. Simp- 
son is an Assistant Mill Engineer and Mr. 
Seaburg is Electrical Engineer. We extend 
a hearty welcome to these newcomers and 


sincerely hope they will enjoy living and 
working in this Division, 


Mr. C. W. Davis, formerly of the Mill 


Engineering Office, has been transferred to the 
Manager's Office, Banes, for additional train- 
ing. 
Mill Engineering 
Department and Mr. S, H. Dudley has been 
transferred from Banes to the Office of the 
Marine Department 


Mr. J. L. Doyle was transferred to the 


Office from the Marine 


at Embarcadero. 
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Now that the misnomered “dead” season 
is rapidly drawing to a close, the Macabites 
are expected to emerge from their long Sum- 
mer’s nap and enter into the general scheme 
of work which prevails throughout the Divi- 
sion. As a matter of fact, they have been 
the busiest kind of people working night and 
day, as the Mill has undergone extensive re- 
pairs and new machinery and processes have 
been installed. We will start the crop with 
a thoroughly modern and efficient plant and 
big things are expected in the way of milling 
this Winter. We feel sure that Mr. Matt- 
son and Mr. Vaughn and their staffs are go- 
ing to produce tham. 

Mr. Woodcock, who knows all there is to 
know, and then some, about the Petree Proc- 
ess, has taken up temporary quarters at the 
Club with a view to explaining to our mill 
staff the latest wrinkles in this process when 
the crap starts. Our engineering reporter, 
however, tells us, in sugar slang, that our 
own men know their Petree onions pretty 
well themselves. 


The Chief Steward’s Dream 


By “Sreve Knows” 


Cristobal 


C hies Steward Jack Pollock went out one 
night 

And met up with Haig and Haig; 

He wandered home around two A. M., 

His thoughts extremely vague; 

He piled himself into his bed 

With shoes and hat and coat; 

He thought he was way out to sea 

Aboard a Great White Boat. 

He snored a bit, he tossed a bit, 

Turned over on his back; 

And while he was in this posish 

His mind got off its track; 

He dreamt a great big dinner 

Was being given on the boat 

For some important business men 

Who found themselves afloat. 

He called in all the steward’s staff 

And read the riot act; 

He said they'd have to work like h : 

And that was sure a fact; 
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They galloped here, they scurried there 
To prepare the blooming feed ; 

The storekeeper checked up all his stock 
To find out what he'd need. 

The table gleamed with silver bright, 
With napery and glass, 

And Pollock slowly walked around, 
Checking everything first class; 

The kitchen, too, was full of food 

Of appetizing smell, 

And it looked as if the party was 

To work out very well. 


The guests sat down, cocktails were served 
And relishes were brought, 

And Pollock with a happy smile 

Just lost himself in thought; 

But suddenly he ope'd his eves 

And roughly scratched his head, 

For he saw Mr. Moynihan marching in 
With a big tray full of bread, 

Then followed Harry Valentine 

With pepper, salt and spice; 

Jack Stringer ambled ‘round the place 
A-serving out the ice; 

Jack Leasor with a pile of plates 

Came rushing through the door, 

And cannoned off of Alex Young 

And knocked him to the floor. 

Sammy McLean and Johnny Love 
Were serving out the meat, 

And Paddy Smith and Finnigan 

Held other things to eat; 

Mike Eglen and Jack Schofield 

Served salad to each guest, 

And Cunningham said to Charlie Doyle, 
“You should have your trousers pressed.” 
Forbes and Charlie Martinez 

Made a very snappy team; 

The first poured out the coffee 

And Charlie served the cream; 

At last along came Hotfeldt 

With cheese—and all agreed 

That the service, had been excellent 

And the dinner was “some feed”. 

Jack went back to the kitchen 

To congratulate the “byes” 

When Baker and Ryan jumped on him 
And blackened both his eyes; 

“Yinell did you shanghai 

Us chief stewards,” they loudly said, 
And Jack in his struggles fell to the floor 
And badly bumped his head; 


Then he felt himself all over 

He was in bad ‘twould seem; 

Then he — and scratched his head and 
said, 


“Thank God, ‘twas only a dream.” 


Preston 


SANTA CLAUS arrived as per schedule on 
Christmas Eve at the dance of the Preston 
A. A, in the new club house, with gifts for 
everyone. The dance was the usual success. 
Thanks to the Preston ladies the hall was ap- 
propriately decorated. Mr. Frank A. Ell did 
an excellent interpretation of jovial old Santa 
and J. M. McKenzie, as Master of Cere- 
monies saw to it that everyone had a good 
time. 


Among the crop employees to return to 
Preston during the latter part of December 
were Messrs. A. A. Jackson, Frank Ww. 
Mueller, Sidney E. Jones, George E, (Shorty) 
Johnston, J. C. McNulty and James Antill. 


New employees to arrive during December 
were G. Dana Goff, Carpenter Foreman; 
Joseph Blanchard, Head Sugar Boiler; J. C. 
Etheredge, Mill Engineer, and Emile H. 
Mellichamp, Apprentice Civil Engineer. 


Mr. M. S. Kidder, 
Assistant Engineer, 
left Preston on De- 
cember 28 to report 
for new duties with the 
Jamaica Division. 
“Moe” spent three 
years and two months 
in Preston, during 
which time we came to 
know him very well 
and to like him a whole 
lot. Everyone was 
sorry to have him 
leave, but we are some- 
what compensated for 
his loss by the knowl- 
edge that he is climb- 
ing up the ladder to- 
ward a bigger job with 
the Company. Moe en- 
tered the service of the 
Company six years 
ago, and, prior to com- 
ing to Preston, worked in the Panama and 
Santa Marta Divisions and with the Tela 
Railroad Company. His many friends pre- 
sented him with a traveling bag and toilet 
accessories as a slight token of their esteem. 
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Mr. John Kernick, Assistant to Marine 
Superintendent at Preston, has been appointed 
as Acting Superintendent of Marine Depart- 
ment. 


Mr. Joseph Manzie, Clerk in the Material 
and Supply Department, has been transferred 
to the M. & S. Department at Almirante, 
Panama. 


Captain Rolf Barth, former Superintendent 
of the Preston Marine Department, was 
transferred to the Havana Division as Port 
Captain on January 1, 1928. We wish him 
all success in his new position. 


Mary had a swarm of bees, 
And they to save their lives 
Must go wherever Mary goes, 
For Mary has the hives. 
States Mead, Lincoln 


An elderly lady was taking her initial trip 
on a coastal liner. On the evening of the 
first day she approached the steward and told 
him that she had forgotten the number of her 
room and had no idea where it was located. 
After some questioning on the part of the 
steward she said she did recall that her port- 
hole looked out on a lighthouse. 
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Tue long expected baseball games between 
Guatemala Division and Tela Railroad Com- 
pany is now a matter of history. Guatemala 
came to conquer or die. While they did 
neither, in defeat there was glory, for the 
whole team fought hard to the last. A finer 
bunch of fellows, exhibiting true sportsman- 
ship, never performed on our local diamond. 

The crowd of players and followers, eighty- 
two strong, arrived in Tela on the S. S. 
Abangarez on the morning of January 19 
rarin’ to go. They took our town for the 
three days. Our Reception Committee, headed 
by Mr. E. A. Ames, Mrs. R. E. Moore and 
Dr. W. Popenoe, was out bright and early to 
see that the various sub-committees were in 
file. The ship tied up at the wharf at about 
9:00 o'clock. A special train was on hand 
to take care of the crowd. After the usual 
hand-shaking and cheers, and inquiries why 
certain notables, including “Doctor Mac”, 


“Pinky” and “Eduardo Ingles”, failed to make 
the trip, the crowd boarded the train. From 
the station everyone was shown to temporary 
quarters. To relate what took place from this 
time to the final whistle-blowing from the 
Abangarez, about 10:00 P. M. Saturday, 
would fill a book, and limited space prevents 
a longer chronicle, 

The three joyful days—everybody happy— 
can proudly be referred to as a_ regular 
Unrreo Fruir Company family gathering. 
True spirit of friendship and understanding 
prevailed throughout the occasion. What a 
crowd of supporters the team had to cheer 
them on! What a cheer leader “Miss Mary” 
is! O, boys! Real sport, too, for she exacted 
cheers from her followers for our boys when- 
ever brilliant plays merited. Guatemala root- 
ers, led by this young lady, out-cheered our 
stronger combination—Currie, Doubleday and 
Company. 
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Two games were played. For a time we 
thought we had another “Castilla Nut” to 
crack. Tela won the first game, score 13 to 
0. Cram and Wright composed the battery. 
Cram pitched a jam-up game, striking out ten 
men, allowing two hits and walking none. 
Hitting of Girdner, McMullen and Beuchot, 
helding of Clark, Wright and Starr, and base- 
running of Stack and Hatch for Tela, and 
the general all-around playing of Boisenau, 
Klain, Twitty and Apple for Guatemala, fea- 
tured this game. ‘The second game, played 
on Saturday afternoon, was also won by Tela, 
score 11 to 2. Guatemala showed marked 
improvement and fought back hard. The 
team-work towards the end of the game, lead 
again by Boisenau and Twitty, gave Tela a 
real battle. “Shorty” Harrison, who finished 
the game for Guatemala, pitched splendid ball. 
For Tela, McMullen, Wright, Beuchot and 
Fowler showed up strong. Starr, on the 
mound for Tela, hurled well. 

The Entertainment Schedule carried out the 
following : 

Thursday, January 19: On arrival of 
steamer, guests from Guatemala were escorted 
to quarters they were to occupy during their 
stay in Tela. 

Visit to Lancetilla Experiment Station and 
Snake Farm. Motor cars available for trips 
between 2:00 and 4:00 P. M. 

Sightseeing Tela Terminal throughout en- 
tire day. 

Informal dancing after supper until 10:00 
o'clock. 

Friday, January 20: Coffee served at 5:30 
for those who desired to make the tour of 
the Division, leaving by special train at 6:00 
A. M. Buffet luncheon served at Progreso, 
following which the party returned to Tela 
in time for baseball game. Ladies who did 
not make the trip to Progreso were enter- 
tained at luncheon by the ladies of Tela. 
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Among Committeemen active in making ti 
occasion a success we must mention Mf east 
Moore, Taillon, O'Brien and Monagan. I al 
Tela ladies, as usual, did their share of tak 
ing good care of our guests. 

The Tela Rubber Band played at all afrer 
noon meals, the Marimba at all the dance» 
and the Government Brass Band was im 2 
tendance at the ball games. 

In connection with baseball, we now sas 
“Who wants the next trimming ?” : 

At Guatemala-Tela Farewell Dinner fox 
the two teams, Charlie Watson insisted om 
reciting his famous “Hell Bound Train”, and 
Garsaud made his usual “short” speech. 

Nearly everyone was on hand to send of 
the Guatemala visitors, Much cheering, simge- 
ing and noise-making until Captain Card cast 
off. 


The smile of victory! Mrs. R. B. Nutter (left) 
who won the Ladies’ Golf Tournament and the 
cup presented by the Tela Golf Club by virtee« 
of her 3 up 2 to go victory over Mrs. R. Fz. 


Baseball game 2:30 P. M. Free refresh- Goodell (right) 


ments, 
Dinner served in Mess Hall at 6:00 o'clock. 
Dance at Mess Hall 8:30 P. M. 


Saturday, January 21: Motor cars avail- 


Visitors: Hon. Jefferson Caffery, United 
States Minister to Salvador; Dr. W. E. 
Deeks, General Manager of the Medical De- 


able after 9:00 A. M. until 11:00 for visit Mf. K Stun ae ee: 
o rencttils Experiment Station and Snake spondent, in Honduras to cover the story of 
Barbecue luncheon served at the Golf Links (“pOergas flight and reception at T : 


at 12:00 o'clock. 


galpa; Mr. S. Whitlock, of the Personne! 


D Boston; Mr. J. W. Heim. 
Baseball game 2:30 P. M. Free refresh- Material ley Gasme cae ig Mer 
ments. 


Farewell dinner at Mess Hall 6:00 o'clock. 
Following, dancing until 9:00 o'clock. 


all, 


Bangs and Mr. F. V. Peters, Ornithologists 
from Harvard, who have established head 
‘ quarters at Lancetilla to make a study of the 
Golf, tennis and swimming available for birds of Honduras; and Mr. and Mrs. K. 
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New Arrivals: Mr. F. D. Rowlett, em- 
ployed in the Accounting Department. Mr. 
Ralph Batten, Timekeeper in the Agricul- 
tural Department. Mr. Batten has been as- 
signed to Progreso District. 

Transfers: Tela has often been called upon 
to furnish efficient help and it appears that 
1928 will be no exception. Mr. Kirby Enochs, 
our expert cable clerk in the Manager’s Of- 
fice, has been transferred to Santa Marta and 
sailed on the Abangarex January 21 to take 
up his duties there. He was accompanied by 
his mother, Mrs. K. S$. Enochs. 

Kirby was one of the Old-Timers in Tela, 
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having been with us since 1921. His per- 
sonality and ability had served to make him 
very popular with fellow-workers and others 
with whom he came in contact and it was hard 
to see him leave. A host of friends were at 
the whanf to bid him good-bye and to wish 
him further success in his new position. 

Miss Myrtle Slyfield, stenographer, in our 
Accounting Department, has been transferred 
to Limon after three years’ efficient service 
here. We offer the comment that Santa 
Marta and Limon are very fortunate in se- 
curing the services of these two capable em- 
ployees. 


The Ulua Society 


I HE Ulua Society completed its second year of active operations at the end of 1927. Dur- 
ing the year every opportunity was seized to induce noted scientists who visited Tela to lec- 
ture before its members. The following is a brief résumé of proceedings: 


Dr. Adolphus Schuler....... “Latin American History with Special Reference to 16th 
Century Discoveries.” 

Professor S. J. Record....... “The Woods of the Tropics.” 

Dr. B. T. Galloway......... “History and Development of U. S. Bureau of Agriculture.” 

D8; hs BAUDOUS i. Sseesen ene “Vertebrates and Amphibians.” 

Dri We Ranger... Ato ssss% “Australian Methods of Packing Fruit.” 

Dr. O. A. Reinking......... “New Varieties of Bananas.” 

Dr. L. Knudson. «02. ..6 0% “Plant Adaptation.” 

Mr. Whiting Williams...... “Personnel Control and Psychology.” 


Mr. F. S$. Dellenbaugh, Jr.. .“Outline of General Research.” 


The lectures were conducted in a very informal way and open discussions always fol- 
lowed. When the above names are reviewed and the wide experience and deep knowledge of 


those concerned are considered, the Society feels grateful to them for their 


willingness to 


lecture, and proud of its record as a living organization. 


SEE 


Eros was inspired—the New Year 
started successfully and a new couple added 
to the ranks of Tela’s “younger married set” 
—in other words, Henry Hogaboom and 
Margaret Johnson were married on New 
Year's Eve. 

Of course it was all supposed to be a secret 
beforehand—at least as much a secret as any- 
thing interesting ever is, but almost anyone 
one met was apt to open the conversation with 
“of course it isn't supposed to be generally 
known” etc., ete. 

Friday, December 30, Mrs. Nutter asked 
“just you and your friends for tea” and when 
the crowd assembled, the friends numbered 
all of the ladies in Tela. So Margaret had 
settled down for a social afternoon, when a 
wagon prettily decorated and piled with dainty 


gift packages was dragged up and set before 
her. Surprised? You should have seen her 
face! And the fun as each mystery was 
opened and exclaimed over! 

The civil ceremony was performed at the 
American Consulate at 11:30 A. M.. De- 
cember 31, and Reverend Auler of San Pedro 
officiated at the Masonic Club at 8:30 P. M. 
“Uncle Tom” Woolfolk responded nobly and 
magnanimously in giving away the bride, and 
the rest of the relatives and friends present 
concluded the ceremony in the usual manner. 

The honeymoon was spent in the little Cot- 
tage on the Hill at Lancetilla, after which the 
couple left for Progreso, where Henry is As- 
sistant District Superintendent of Progreso 
District. 


=< Gg ’ 


eee : 


Boston 


Accounting Department 


E are all glad that Mr. McCarthy is 
able to be back with us once more. For two 
months we've missed him and now that he’s 
here again, the Accounting Room seems much 
more complete. Welcome back, Mac. We 
hope the New Year will be a pleasant one 
and 1928 a season to be glad in. 

The Auditing Department is packing its 
various books, bidding various hasta luegos, 
and receiving various words of SOrrow at its 
departure. “Out front” is the new location 
and are we sorry to see them go? Ask us, 
are we sorry to see them go! 

It was not until we confronted her and 
demanded the truth that Miss Freda Tarbox 
admitted that she had been awarded a $50.00 
prize by the Federal Schools of Commercial 
Designing, after passing a test in illustrat- 
ing, with a rank of 91 per cent. which was 
only 8 per cent. less than first prize. We are 
inclined to be of the opinion that Freda was 
“hiding her light under a bushel” and we 
feel sure that there's a broad path of success 
before her. We are looking forward to new 
announcements of her ability. 

Mr. Bernard Drury for the last few weeks 
has wandered around rather aimlessly and 
pathetically. The Department, as a whole. 
has been wondering and recently we followed 
the well-known advice—Cherchez la femme. 
We did—and, although it's February by the 
calendar, we understand the light in Ber- 
nie’s eves which makes evident the fact that 
“tis Spring and a young man’s fancy... .” 

The north looks forward to Christmas re- 

membrances from those that are located at 
points south and many were the tropical cards 
that came in during the past two weeks. From 
the manner in which they were received one 
would gather that a reminder of the south 
was more than welcome. 
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Mr. Francis Murthur has taken his place 
among those that are moving and left the 
Accounting Room. His title now reads “As- 
sistant Treasurer” and we watch his going 
with the realization that we'll miss him a loc. 
Congratulations, Mr. Murthur, and the bes: 
of wishes! 

The Accounting group seems to be like the 
same old play with a new cast. Verily it ix 
of a truth that “the old order changeth”. 


Engineering Department 


Miss Constance Reade arrived at the office 
on Saturday morning, January 14, to find 
ribbons and streamers decorating the walls. 
ceilings and desk space in our office. Thix 
was on the occasion of her departure from 
our ranks to engage in the holy bonds of msa- 
trimony. She is soon to be married to Mr 
Clifford Rust. We believe that traces of the 
confetti will remain with us for some time 
to serve as a reminder of her long term of 
service in this Department. We wish all 
possible happiness to Mr. and Mrs. Rust. 


Mr. Willis Dresser, for some time past Jo- 
cated at Central Preston, has come back to 
work in the Boston Office. 

Mr. T. P. Simmons has returned to Tru- 
xillo after an extended visit with us. 

Mr. F. A. Hatch of Colombia Division has 
called on us several times recently; Mr. F. 


X. Slane from Santa Marta also was an- 
other welcome visitor, 


Research Department 


R. Horace FE. Rambo, who, during the 
past six months has heen carryine out in- 
vestigations on cacao in the Research Labora- 
tory, bade us all Adios on ber 22, to re 
turn to Port Limon. We already feel his 
absence; we miss his quaint diction, his genial 
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companionship, and his slimy, fermenting 
masses of cocoa beans, The only person ex- 
pressing pleasure at Rambo’s departure is the 
garbage man, who now sighs with relief that 
he no longer has to dump overflowing bar- 
rels of moldy cocoa pods. 


The members of the Research Laboratory 
recently had the pleasure of viewing the mo- 
tion pictures of banana handling taken by Mr. 
Dellenbaugh during his trip in the Tropics 
last December. These pictures leave little to 
be desired. To those who have never been 
to the Tropics to see the handling of bananas 
they bring home clearly the entire story in 
almost every detail. Apparently each “shot” 
was carefully studied before being taken; the 
cloud effects in many of the scenes were 
superb, and the entire production clearly in- 
dicates that the photographer had in mind the 
aesthetic as well as the instructive value of the 
production. The titling was neatly executed 
and the “alphabet soup leaders” uniquely 
presented. 

The picture shown in the Research Labora- 
tory represents but one of several taken by 
Mr. Dellenbaugh, and the boys are not go- 
ing to allow him a bit of peace until they have 


been shown all of them, 


Recently Ted Kenyon of the Research Lab- 
oratory had a business appointment in Paw- 
tucket, R. I. Did he take the N. Y. N. H. 
& H. R. R.? He did not! He hopped into 
his ‘plane and made the distance in 22 minutes, 
whereas the running time by train is slightly 
less than an hour. Mr. Harry von Loesecke 
accompanied Ted, and it is claimed Harry 
nearly collapsed six times before the take-off, 
but gamely saw the whole thing through with 
faith in Ted's ability as a pilot and the con- 
viction that it takes more than a mere flop 
of a few thousand feet to kill a Hun. 


Tela Research 


Me. ALONZO R. KIEFFER has been 
appointed Assistant Agronomist, and stationed 
at Tela to aid in conducting experiments on 
banana cultivation, Mr. Kieffer is a native of 
St. Louis, Missouri. While a student at Wash- 
ington University, he left school to enter the 
War. On returning from France, where he 
served for a_ year with the field artillery, he 
entered the College of Agriculture, University 
of Missouri, from which he graduated in 
1923. He had several years of agricultural 
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experience in Arkansas before joining the 
Unrrep Frurr Company in December, 1927. 


Mr. Frederick Coville, of Washington, 
D. C., has been added to the staff at Lan- 
cetilla Experiment Station as Photographer 
and Scientific Assistant. Mr. Coville grad- 
uated from the New York State College of 
Agriculture with the class of 1927. He is a 
son of Dr. Frederick V. Coville, Botanist of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 


Messrs. J. L. Peters and Edward Bangs 
arrived in Tela early in January, and have 
established headquarters at Lancetilla Experi- 
ment Station. They plan to spend about one 
month in the region, collecting birds for the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology at Harvard 
University. 


Lancetilla Research Department Notes 


Arrep F. BUTLER, Horticulturist at 
Lancetilla Experiment Station, has returned to 
Tela from a three weeks’ trip to Cuba, bring- 
ing a large collection of seeds and plants for 
trial in Honduras. 


Professor Paul C. Standley, of the U. S. 
National Herbarium, Washington, a well- 
known authority on the botany of Central 
America, has undertaken an extensive investi- 
gation of the flora of Honduras, He reached 
Tela on December 5, and established his head- 
quarters at Lancetilla Experiment Station, 
where the facilities of the Research Depart- 
ment have been placed at his disposal. He 
is now making collections of herbarium speci- 
mens in the Lancetilla Valley, and will later 
visit other parts of the country. 

Dr. Standley has published, in past years, 
a five-volume work on the trees and shrubs 
of Mexico; a flora of the Republic of Salvador 
(in collaboration with Calderén), and numer- 
ous papers on new or little-known plants of 
tropical America. He now has in press a flora 
of the Canal Zone. He has collaborated with 
Professor Record of Yale on studies of tropi- 
cal timber trees. His work in Honduras 
should prove of particular interest and value, 
since there is at present nothing in print which 
can be used for reference by those who wish 
to know the plants of that country. In the 
past, Honduras has received less attention 
from botanists than any other Central Ameri- 
can republic. 


Treasurer's Department 


What we want to know is why a promising 
young man in the Treasurer’s Department 
blushes when visitors from the Law Depart- 
ment come into his office, 

Horrah! Hoorah! Some young lady con- 
sented to have a window remain open in the 
Treasurer's Office for at least fifteen minutes 
the other day. 

Just before Christmas Mr. Gooch dropped 
in room 1035 to say “Howdy.” Maurice 
Carter volunteered the information that there 
was a new arrival in his home. 

“Is that so, Nick,” said Mr. Gooch, “a 
boy?” 

“No,” 

“What! Another girl?” 

“Aw,” said Nick, “who told you?” 


Something About Ships 
for the Landlubber 


(Contributed by the Marine Department) 


Nautical Terms Defined 

Demurrage—A charge for delay in load- 
ing and unloading. 

Documented Vessel—A paper giving full 
particulars of the vessel's name and name of 
her owner; it is filed at the Custom House 
in home port city. 

Barratry—A wrongful act wilfully com- 
mitted by the Master. 

Jettison—The throwing overboard of part 
of cargo or any article on board ship, to 
lighten in case of necessity. 

Clearance Papers—When ready for sea, 
the Customs Officials must be provided with 
a detailed manifest of ship’s cargo. If the 
Port Charges have been paid and cargo is 
properly accounted for, then the Port Off- 
cials will furnish the Master with Clearance 
Papers, without which the vessel must not 
leave. 

Bill of Health—A certificate stating that 
the vessel comes from a port where no con- 
tagious disease prevails, and that none of the 
passengers (if carried) or the crew, at the 
time of departure, were infected with any 
disease. 


Questions are always being asked why a 
ship is called “she”. Here are some of the 
sailors’ answers: 
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Because she has a husband. (Marine Se- 
perintendent). 

Because she is expensive to keep up—and 
the faster she is, the more expensive. 

Because she has a bonnet and earrings. 

Because she takes up her skirts in bad 
weather, 

Because she is stiff or cranky if the men 
don’t handle her right. 

Because she is followed by swells and 
often spoons— (spoom—drift—spray ). 

Because, when coming into port, she’s aided 
by boys (buoys). 

Because she looks well when dressed up. 

Because she has fine curves. 


Aviation News from Miami 


Miuami like all the rest of the world was 
greatly thrilled at the splendid flights of 
Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh through Cen- 
tral America and followed his progress with 
keen interest, but we had added interest im 
the wonderful feats of aviation in being privi- 
leged to witness on January 14 the beginning 
of another splendid aerial achievement, when 
Major L. M. Bourne, U. §. M. C., and his 
associates, took off from Miami on a non-stor 
flight to Managua, Nicaragua, in their tri- 
motored Fokker monoplane. 

Due to the shortness of the daylight period 
Major Bourne had planned to take off a: 
5:00 A. M., taking advantage of moonligh: 
as there are, as yet, no facilities for lighting 
the Hialeah aviation field. Unfortunately, = 
heavy mist covered Hialeah, and ground visi- 
bility was limited to a very few feet. The 
visability was so poor, in fact, that it was 
necessary to burn flares so that the aviator< 
could have sufficient light by which to crank 
their motors. 

The Major measured off the distance down 
the runway to a point where he believed his 
craft would take the air, and arranged for 
eight automobiles to concentrate their head- 
lights on that point. 

At 5:30 A. M. the huge plane started down 
the runway and moved forward into the 
heavy mist. Shouts of farewell were drowned 
in the roar of the three Wright motors as 
the plane vanished from view. From the 
starting point, the headlights of the eight auto- 
mobiles were not visible. When the plane 
roared by, just a blurred outline was visible. 
It was impossible to tell whether it had really 
left the ground at the point designated and 
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absolutely necessary in order for the plane to 
clear the trees on the edge of the field. 

It was a breathless moment, but all were 
soon reassured by the steady drone of the 
motors, indicating that the take-off had been 
successful. The plane, which is equipped with 
radio, Was in constant communication with 
Tropical Radio stations from the time it left 
Miami until its safe arrival at Managua some 
13 hours later, and Tropical Radio stations 
in the meantime kept the world informed of 
the plane’s progress through what was prob- 
ably the fastest “flash” service ever developed 
by any radio or telegraph organization. 

J. A. MacGrecor, 
Chief Operator, Miami 


Long Wharf 


Mrs, ARTHUR J. EMMONS, Time- 
keeper at Long Wharf, was married to Miss 
Lillian J. McDermott of Medford, Mass., at 
St. James Church, in that city, on Sunday, 
January 1, 1928, at 4:00 P.M. Immediately 
following the ceremony, a reception was held 
at the Fellsway Auditorium, Medford, which 
was attended by about 150 guests. After 
supper, entertainment was furnished by both 
professional and amateur talent. The Long 
Wharf office was well represented, and we 
have it from a very good source that Mr. 
D. J. (Dinny) Sullivan was the master of 
ceremonies, and kept the gathering in an up- 
roar with his funny stories. 

At midnight, the happy bride and groom 
left for a three weeks’ honeymoon to include 
New York, Atlantic City and Washington. 
We wish “Art” and his bride every success 
and happiness in the future. 


Revere Sugar Refinery 


Mass LORETTA SMITH, for two 
years secretary to the Auditor, has left for 
California to become a bride. Before leavy- 
ing the office she was given a fine send-off 
by the less fortunate girls here. Arriving 
at the office Saturday morning Loretta found 
her desk transformed into a beautiful bridal 
bower with pretty gifts galore. She spent 
the forenoon bidding her many friends good- 
bye and left amid a shower of confetti and 
congratulations. : 


+4! 


Miss Smith's position has been taken by 
Miss Bernice Flint. She has been cordially 
welcomed by the entire office force and we 
all wish her every success in her work and 
surroundings. 


James Finley, one of the oldest employees 
in years of service at the Refinery, was in- 
jured recently by an automobile and has since 
died. He worked for the company for about 
45 years, most of which was spent in the 
Mechanical Department. We extend our 
sympathy to his relatives and friends. 


The Refinery recently added two White 
trucks to its equipment for delivering sugar. 
Mr. McCormack, Superintendent of our 
Trucking Department, recently visited the 
plant of the White Company at Cleveland 
where he had an opportunity to inspect the 
plant and see the method used in construct- 
ing trucks. He also visited the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber plant at Akron, Ohio. 


San Francisco 


Editor Unirrurrco: 


It is with a great deal of pleasure we for- 
ward you for the magazine news from the 
Company’s new Division at San Francisco. 
Mr. Mark Collarino has been appointed of- 
ficial news gatherer for the Division and will 
after this forward you contributions sub- 
mitted by employees here of both the United 
Fruit and Fruit Dispatch Companies and 
personal news items concerning them. 

I would suggest that our column be headed 
“A Thousand and One Tales”, not because 
of any desire on our part to misrepresent the 
truth but because it so happens that our ad- 
dress is 1001 Fourth Street. 

I believe that this is the Division most dis- 
tant from the head office; most distant in 
miles any way, if not in time, but though far 
away we are all just as enthusiastic support- 
ers of the Company as can be found any- 
where. This enthusiasm, unlike that in some 
of the Tropical Divisions cannot find expres- 
sion in pictures of beer and bathing parties, 
but we hope to be able to send you pictures 
from time to time that will prove interest- 
ing to the readers of Unreruttco. So far as 
pictures of bottles are concerned, we may send 
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one or two but these will 
ing to the infants of this Division, of which 
there are several. And by infants, I don’t 


mean younger members of the organization. 
We are all very 


happy in our work out 
here and although we have not had sufficient 
rows to be 


considered “one big family”, we 
are getting along very nicely together. 
Very truly yours, 

(Signed) J. Scorr Riper. 


be bottles belong- 


One Thousand and One 7 


Wi: are on the map but have not yet been 
heard from in the family columns, which is 
a surprising thing when you think of it for 
we are the baby of our ever-growing Unt- 
FRUITCO family and babies can always be at 
least heard if not seen. But it has taken us 
some time to get our eye teeth and besides 
our hands have been too numb to write, un- 
til just recently when the steam heat was 
turned on in our new offices. Previous to 
this time our offices resembled a large banana 
room with oil heaters scattered about, which 
were originally intended for duty in the rail- 
way cars. This statement is rank heresy to 
be made by one who lives in “sunny Califor- 
nia” but with due apologies to our many 
friends here, the truth is that one cannot run 
about the year through in B. V. D.’s, and we 
refer all doubting Thomases to Mr. Will 
Rogers, whose name, as people know, is 
synonymous with truth. 


‘ales 


The organization of the Unirruirco Club 
became a fact in San Francisco with the ar- 
rival of a bouncing baby girl to Mrs. I Beg 58 
Munn, wife of our esteemed Division Ac- 
countant. We say the organization of the 
Club became a fact because all good Unt 
FRUITCO members dug down into their jeans 
to properly herald such an event. However, 
Wwe must say for Mr, Munn, that a fine aroma 
of good tobacco filled our offices the day fol- 
lowing and the writer was fortunate enough 
to get two cigars. If he had gotten three of 


them, more space would be accorded this 
item. 


The office force started out with 
“bachelors” who have 
one since the arriv 
Smith, Munn, 
Rider promptly 


seven 
rapidly dwindled to 
al of the Mesdames Rider, 
O'Neill and Cousins. Mr. 
fell into the hands of one of 


California’s famed real estate sharps, or 
rather “realtors” as they desire to be known, 
and as 


a result he is now commuting daily 
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from a place called “The Peninsula”. Othe: 
have followed suit and a happy colony 
/NITED Frurr employees now reside at Be 
lingame. 

Captain Tom Smith, our Port Captain 
has a new automobile or rather has had om 
for three months. It shows only 400 mile 
on the speedometer. This is due to the fact 
that Captain Smith is only beginning to lears 
how to navigate, 


Messrs. Rider, Munn, Huse and Collarime 
journeyed to Stockton over the week-end ox 
a duck hunting expedition; they reported 
singular success, Although not a single shor 
was fired, they returned with 10 geese and 
15 ducks, the married men thereby earning 
the right to go hunting on future conte 
plated outings. Mr, Huse proved himsel# 
dyed-in-the-wool bachelor by grabbing 
the largest goose while the spoils were being 


divided, 


of 


The last but not the least of these tales 
has to do with the marriage of M. C. Col- 
larino, to Miss Marion Grace Sharp, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs, Wm. Leslie Sharp 
Chicago. Mr. Collarino’s natural modesty 
will not permit him to speak of his ow 
fortune. But we cannot let it pass unher- 
alded. During the Christmas holidays he 
slipped away to Arizona a bachelor and re. 


turned a benedict. Long live the name of 
Collarino! 


Fooc 


Es 


Captain Minister, 


Master of the Managu: 
was born a Welshma 


n, and naturally always 
enjoys receiving newspapers from his native 
land. He found the following marked para- 
graph in one of them recently : 


At Keysville, New York, there is an ep- 
itaph to a notable Welshwoman, whose birth- 
place was stated to be Cardigan. She was 
distinguished for her wit and sage advice in 


the early days of the States. Upon her tomb 
are the following lines: 


Sarah Thomas is dead, 
And that’s enough; 
The candle is out, 
Also the snuff; 
Her soul is in Heaven, you need not fear, 
And all that’s left is interred here. 


Y appealed to Captain Minis- 
er was a “Thomas”, 


It particular! 
ter as his moth 


New York Division Notes 


January 24, 1928 


Me. V. A. HATCH, Assistant Manager 
of the Colombian Division, was a recent visi- 
tor in the New York Division. 


Mr. D. R. Brewer, Division Accountant 
of the Jamaica Division, sails on Wednesday, 
January 25, aboard the S. S. Metapan for 
Kingston, 


Mr. Verson W. Gooch, whose enjoyable 
“Letters of a Company Traveler” have been 
shared with us by President Cutter through 
the medium of Unurrurrco, spent a few 
days in New York recently prior to his de- 
parture for a tour that will embrace a num- 
ber of college towns in this country. Mr, 
Gooch is engaged in the pleasant task of 
arousing the interest of young men in em- 
ployment that will take them to our tropical 
divisions, 


Transfers and Promotions—John  H. 
O'Dowd, General Freight Agent, to Assist- 
ant Freight Traffic Manager, New Orleans. 

George Weir, from draftsman, Depart- 
ment of Maintenance & Repairs, to superin- 
tendent of new construction, Boston Divi- 
sion. 

Malcolm C. Ferguson, from materials 
clerk, Accounting Department, to clerk, 
Freight Traffic Department. 

N. R. MacLeod, invoice checker, Pay-Roll 
Accounting Bureau, to clerk, Passenger Ac- 
counting Bureau. 

J. B. Morris, ledger clerk, Accounting De- 
partment, to superintending engineer's office. 

W. S. Millar, emergency purser, Account- 
ing Department, to clerk, port engineer's of- 
fice. 

Miss E. Stannard, from office of Vice 
President in Charge of Passenger and Freight 
Traffic, to secretary to New York Division 
Accountant. 

James E. Greenslade, junior clerk, Pur- 
chasing Department, to Chiriqui Land Com- 
pany, Panama. 

Miss E. H. Ottens, stenographer, Account- 
ing Department, to the Freight Traffic De- 
partment. 

R. F. J. Cummins, ship stores checker, to 
Tropical Radio Telegraph Company. 
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E. J. Brett, office boy, Accounting Depart- 
ment, to Freight Traffic Department, 

J. E. Cotter, clerk, Accounting Depart- 
ment, to clerk, Freight Terminal Depart- 
ment. 

Frank U. Noell, Freight Terminal Depart- 
ment, to Terminal Operations Department. 

Vernon G. Goutiere, from Truxillo Rail- 
road Company, to pier clerk, New York. 

Joseph Conlon, from pier clerk, to Freight 
Terminal Department. 


New Employees—E. C. Beaver, assistant 
purser, S. S. Sixaola sailed January 4, 1928, 

W. S. Kneissel, manifest clerk, Freight 
Terminal Department. 

Alfred Echardt, office boy, Accounting De- 
partment, 

J. A. Kiley, fireman, Pier 9, North River. 

Palmer L. P. Bender, office boy, Purchas- 
ing Department. 

Arnold Hafner, clerk, Freight 
Department, 

Vincent Aymong, office boy, Freight Ter- 
minal Department. 

Thos. Jefferson, clerk, Freight Terminal 
Department. 

Anthony Pastore, pier clerk, Pier 15, East 
River. 

Miss Laura Akers, stenographer, Passen- 
ger Traffic Department. 

Gilmore J. Spencer, clerk, Freight Traffic 
Department. 

Geo. M. Killen, extension clerk, Freight 
Trafic Department. 

William Moore, storeroom boy, 
Storekeeper’s Department. 

William R. Mote, clerk, Accounting De- 
partment. 

Ross Kennedy, clerk, Accounting Depart- 
ment. 

Frederick H. 
East River. 

Edward W. 
North River. 

Henry K. Lathrop, 
North River. 

Miss A, I. Casey, clerk, Accounting De- 
partment. 

Malcolm West, assistant purser, §. S. Ti- 
vives sailed January 21, 1928. 


Terminal 


General 


Eaton, tallyman, Pier 15, 
Walsh, pier clerk, Pier 9, 
Pier 9, 


pier clerk, 
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UniFrRrurTt 


LONG SERVICE ORDER OF THE 
FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY 


Salaried Employees Whose Service Antedates the 


Formation of the 


Unrrep Fruit Company 


Group | 
Name Location Present Position Date Prior Service With 
J. W. Duncan New York Selector 1887 Boston Fruit Co. 
T. A. Vaughan New York Supt. M.& W. Dept. 1892 Costa Rica Ry. 


Il. K. Ward New York President 1894 Buckman Fruit Co. ; 
QO. Scherneck Philadelphia Supt. Ship Unloading 1894 Quaker City Fruit Co 
M. E. Romaine New York Selector 1896 American Fruit Co. 

J. B. Anderson New York Manager 1899 American Fruit Co. 
L. D. Harper Richmond Res. Manager 1899 Fruit Dispatch Co. 


W. W. Ward 
W. F. Yuille 


General Office 
Mobile 


*Out 7 years 7 months 


Asst. Chief Acct. 
Wharf Supt. 


1899 
1899 


Fruit Dispatch Co. 
Snyder Banana Co.* 


rennet eee ls SE ee _| 


Fruit Dispatch News Items 


-. HE man who was introduced at the first 
Swampscott Conference by his Chief as “the 
young man who has been the backbone of the 
New Orleans selling end”—Mr, Charles A. 
Wright—has been appointed Manager of the 
Southern Division of the Fruit Dispatch 
Company. His Chief, Mr. Charles A. 
Weinberger, thus relinquishes some of the 
duties which have bound him to his desk and 
he will now devote his time to those activ- 
ities which devolve so heavily upon him as 
Vice President in charge of the Southern 
Division. 

Mr. Wright is an untiring worker. He 
is credited with having distributed more car- 
loads of bananas than any other man in the 
world. Born in 1877, he joined the Fruit 
Dispatch Company in his twenty-fifth year. 
Except for an absence of about one year in 
1906-7, he has been steadily engaged in climb- 
ing the Fruit Dispatch business ladder which 
reached upward from a chief clerkship 
to his present important position. Last year 
he was made a Director of the Company. 

What Mr. Weinberger said of him at the 
Swampscott Conference is just as true today 
as it was then: “Of all the associates that 


I have ever come in contact with and worke 
with, there is none who has ever served th 
Company and myself more faithfully the 
Mr. C. A. Wright.” 


Mr. Francis W. Murthur has been 
pointed an Assistant Treasurer of the Fru 
Dispatch Company, Mr, Murthur is we 
acquainted with the work of the organiz- 
tion, having ‘served in various accounting 
pacities in New York before going to Boston 


cz 


His promotion follows the appointment 
Mr. Lionel W. Udell as Treasurer of tie 
Unirep Frurr Company. Mr. Udell -— 


mains an Assistant Treasurer of the Fru: 
Dispatch Company, but many of his forme- 
duties will be taken over by the new Assic- 
tant. 


Tropical friends of Mr. J. A. Martin. 
who came to the States to aid in the campaicn 
to educate dealers in the best methods of mer- 
chandising bananas, will be interested to learn 
that he has been appointed Jobbers Service 
Representative of the Fruit Dispatch Com- 
pany. He will visit the jobbers who wish to 
have the benefit of his experience. It weil! 
be his aim to give them the latest informa- 
tion about the proper ripening and handling 
of bananas. At the same time he will be « 
link between the jobber and the Branch Man- 
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ager with the object of developing a closer 
relationship. Mr. Martin is well qualified 
for this work, as he has been visiting jobbers 
and retail dealers for the past two years. 
Prior to that he had nearly five years of tropi- 
cal experience. 

Among the announcements of appointments 
as of January first, 1928, was that of Mr. F. 
W. Kastner as Advertising Manager of the 
Fruit Dispatch Company. He has charge 
of the Advertising and Dealers Service work 
of the Company. Mr. Kastner joined the 
organization about a year and a half ago, 
coming from the Chicago headquarters of 
the William Wrigley Company where he was 
in charge of sales and sales promotion. 


Baltimore 
Mr. J. C. Hall, Manager at Baltimore, 


and Mrs. Hall, are now enjoying a vacation 
in Florida. Their itinerary includes visits to 
the principal cities on the east coast of this 
famous Winter resort. 


Mrs. Soothill, wife of the Superintendent 


Paul Carey Toomey, 
solved the problem both by poetry 
We are told that somebody, 


the vicinity of Newton, is supposed to 
“a minnow or something”. 
but no decision was reached. 
way, hails from Haverhill, Mass. 


Fruit Dispatch Company, 
1 y and design that now 
setts concerning automobile plates for 1928. 


1ebody, somewhere near Boston decided that 
be shown on the automobile license plates of the Old Bay State. 


Hence this sug 
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of Exportation of the Unirep Frurr Com- 
PANY at Port Limon, Costa Rica, visited this 
Branch recently with her two daughters. 
Mrs. Soothill accompanied the girls from 
their Costa Rica home to Emmitsburg, Mary- 
land, where she placed them in school at the 
Saint Joseph High School. 

An unusually interesting wedding took 
place Tuesday, January 17, when Captain 
Thomas L, Proud of the S. S$. Oriskany was 
married to Miss Helen Lawrent of Glenol- 
den, Pa. The Captain, who is thirty-two and 
hails from Sunderland, England, decided to 
join the matrimonial rank in a hurry. After 
ascertaining how long it would take to pet 
married, he phoned his bride on Tuesday 
morning and in the afternoon she arrived. 
The wedding ceremony was performed by the 
Reverend James M. Wallace of this city. 
The Oriskany, lying at the pier at the time, 
was bedecked in holiday regalia for the oc- 
casion. 

Mr. H. A. Merchant, now Cashier of this 
Division, but formerly of the Accounting De- 
partment, New York (Passenger Division ), 
is now fully acclimated to his new surround. 
ings. 


Long Wharf, 


contesses to having 
faces the State of Massachu 


a codfish was to 
But somebody else, in 


; have written the Registrar of Newton Vehicles 
—or so the story goes—that the codfish depicted was a 


“ell of a codfish” and called it 


A lot of good newspaper space was covered by the discussion 
gestion offered by our artist, who, by the 


The All Food Fruit For Any Plate 
The cod is soon to meet its fate, 

It's coming off the Bay State plate, 

And in its place, ’tis our suggestion, 

That one fram a bunch, will solve the ques- 


tion. 


\ ILLIAM M. GAUSE was born & 
Chicago, Illinois, on November 14, 1@ 
Two years later his family moved down 
Buffalo, Mo., in the Ozarks. Mr. Gause = 
tended grammar and high school at Buf®s 
and entered Drury College in Springiie 
Mo., in 1921. While attending college 
was associated with the Springfield Seed Com 
pany at Springfield, Mo., where he serwed 
various capacities until December 19, 1924 
when he entered the service of the Unrr=s 
Frurr Company at New Orleans, as Ase 
tant Purser of the Suriname. Six mont? 
later he was promoted to the position 
Purser, in which capacity he remained ume 
his promotion on September 21, 1927, to 
Present position of Traveling Passenger Ager 
at New Orleans. 


William M. Gause 


Impressions of a New Traveling Passenger Agent 
By William M. Gause 


Traveling Passenger Agent, New Orleans 
Ae I joined the ranks of 


never had any business, but I have yet to find 
the Passenger Department but recently, I feel 


a place where the Company is not spoken of 
that I have gained consider 


able experience with the greatest respect and admiration. I 
within that short period. The fact that I is really remarkable that the Company should 
had previously served in the capacity of Pur- be so well known but that so little should be 
ser for several years naturally gave me a fair known of the countries it serves. People who 
idea of the workings of the Passenger De- are’ considered really well educated are often 


partment, due to my continuous contact with confused as to the location of the Central 
the traveling public, However, | never real- American Republics. The wonderful achieve- 
ized the magnitude of the field for passenger ments of American engineers has educated the 
solicitation and am setting forth herein a brief public to the locations of Panama and the 
review of my impressions since joining the Canal Zone but the countries between them 
Department. and Mexico are little known by the majority 
After covering the southern territory this of people. Often when we speak of Guate- 
Winter I found that the cruises of the Great mala, Honduras, Costa Rica and the other 
White Fleet are becoming more and more countries connected by our lines, people are 
popular and that the service is well known surprised to learn they are really so close to 
everywhere, from the largest cities to the us, for they had always pictured them much 


smallest. Sometimes in making train connec- farther to the southward. 
tions I stopped at little towns, where we have 


I feel that I must express my appreciation 
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for the cordial reception always extended by 
the representatives of the various railroad 
lines. From passenger department officials 
down to the ticket sellers I have received the 
utmost courtesy and consideration. Many of 
the rail agents are just beginning to realize 
the possibilities of the steamship business and 
are therefore becoming a more important fac- 
tor in our solicitation. Those who are not 
actively soliciting passenger business for us are 
always willing to go into detail as to local 
conditions, and from this source of informa- 
tion we are able to more intelligently under- 
stand conditions in each town. ‘Their leads 
result in from one or two cruise passengers to, 
in many cases, large group movements. 


Leads come to us at all sorts of times and 
places. From Pullman smoker to hotel lobby 
narratives of the Tropics are sources of inter- 
esting conversations, We are all Nomads at 
heart and the one who can speak of new and 
somewhat unknown places and people is al- 
ways sure of an interested audience. From 
such conversations result some of our best 
leads. 

The best advertisement of the UNrirep 
Frurr Company, however, is the passenger 
who has used the service. Those who go 
every year are our best boosters. When they 
return from a cruise they spend a great deal 
of time talking of their trip. The men tell 
their business associates and the ladies tell 
their bridge friends of the wonderful cruise 
they have just made. The slogan of the Pas- 
senger Department—“Every Passenger a 
Guest”—became such a part of its service that 
passengers now feel that they are really guests 
of the line. As a result it is easy to under- 
stand why our cruises are gaining in popular- 
ity from year to year. It is a pleasure and a 
privilege to present the merits of such an or- 
ganization to prospective passengers. 

We have been greatly handicapped in the 
southern territory by the aftermath of two of 
Nature's worst storms in years. The Florida 
disaster, followed by the collapse of the real 
estate boom, has completely upset everything 
in that section. The people of the state are 
to be admired for the way they have managed 
their reconstruction program, but it has left 
them with very little, if any, money for travel- 
ing. Then the Mississippi River flood para- 
lyzed everything in the south central states. 
Unless one has been over the territory as we 
have, it is hard to understand just how bad 
conditions are in this section. Without gov- 
ernment aid it may take years before a return 
to normalcy. It is easy to understand just 
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how all this has and will continue to adversely 
affect our cruise business in the New Orleans 
Division. 

However, we are not allowing these condi- 
tions to discourage us but rather are we re- 
doubling our efforts and barring further dis- 
aster we feel confident that we can make a 
showing which will reflect credit upon the 
Division organization as well as the Company 
as a whole. 


Passenger Traffic Department News 


Our deepest sympathy is extended to Mr. 
James F. Heneghan, Assistant to Passenger 
Trafic Manager, in the recent loss of his 
mother. 


We regret that Miss Helen Russell, sten- 
ographer, General Office, 17 Battery Place, 
was obliged to resign in January due to ill 
health. Miss Laura Akers has become Miss 
Russell’s successor. We welcome her to our 
business family and trust she will be happ: 
with us, 


Freight Traffic Department News 


Mae. J. H. O'DOWD, formerly General 
Freight Agent at New York, was appointed 
Assistant Freight Traffic Manager in charge 
of the New Orleans Division, effective Jan- 
uary 16. 

Mr. O'Dowd has been in the New York 
Division since July, 1925, and has made many 
friends here. When those in the Freight De- 
partment, with whom he has been closely as- 
sociated, learned of his impending departure 
for New Orleans, they arranged a dinner in 
his honor at the Astor on Thursday, January 
12. The dinner was in the nature of a fare- 
well party and a Godspeed for the traveler. 
Mr. Harloe acted as toastmaster and all those 
present had an opportunity to say a few 
words. “The general feeling expressed was 
regret at having Mr. O'Dowd leave us, 
coupled with best wishes for his continued 
success and advancement in the Company. It 
was an affair which all of those who attended 
will long remember. 

The following Saturday, just ‘prior to Mr. 
O'Dowd’s departure for New Orleans when 


a 
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he was prepared to say his final “good-bye” 
to all of the employees, he found a surprise 
awaiting him in the form of a beautiful watch, 
knife and chain, suitably inscribed, from the 
employees of the Freight Traffic Department 
—a token of the friendship of his associates in 
the New York Division. The reply Mr. 
O’Dowd made to the presentation speech was 
brief but to the point and full of feeling. 

All in the Department wish him continued 
success in his association with the Unrrep 
Fruir Company, 


Mr. Andrew J. Brady, who first joined the 
Unrrep Frurr Company on July 1, 1915, 
was appointed Assistant Freight ‘Traffic Man- 
ager, effective January 16. 

Mr. Brady’s wide knowledge and thorough 
capabilities have earned him his recent ap- 
pointment and we are all very happy to ex- 
tend our heartiest congratulations. 


——. 


A member of the Pursers Department en- 
joyed this cartoon so much and was so de- 
sirous to pass it on to his fellow employees 
that, through the good offices of Mr. Peacock 
of Elders & Fyffes, London, we secured per- 
mission from London Punch to reproduce it. 


Bell-Boy. “What do they mean when they 
talle of ‘dead reckoning’ ?” 

Deck-Boy. “It’s no use me explainin’. Neith- 
er you nor the Purser would understand it, 
but me an’ the Captin does.” 
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The Chief Stewards 
Prayer 


By Acsert A. Baker 
Chief Steward, S. S. “Turrialba” 


D EAR Lord, please give me seme 
Waiters— 

That is my daily wish; 

Some with common sense enough 

To serve soup before the fish. 

Some who like to stay on board, 

On shore leave get no jags; 

Some who know that napkins 

Are not meant for polish rags. 

And send some Bedroom Stewards 

Who can scrub and make up beds; 

Some that know the difference 

"Twixt blankets, sheets and spreads, 

Give me a Linen Keeper, 

Who whistles not nor howls, 

One who really separates 

Waiters coats and cabin towels. 

And send along a Butcher— 

One who knows a piece of meat: 

Who doesn’t slice up hams and chops 

As thick as both his feet. 

And now we're in the galley 

Give me just one good Cook’s Mate, 

Who knows that my poor dishes 

Are not made of boiler-plate. 

Give me a Chef who doesn’t shy 

When he sees a red hot range, 

Like a country horse at an auto show, 

Or some other sight as strange. 

And please let me have a Baker 

Who's not always cranky and sore; 

Who respects the prices of supplies— 

I will not ask for more. 

But Lord in your kindness and mercy 

Look down on my greying hair; 

Let your heart be filled with pity 

And answer this Chief Steward's prayer. 


Tightskirt Tillie: But, mother, I can» 
marry him. He's an atheist and doesn’t be 
lieve there is a hell. 

Mother: Go ahead and marry him, des: 
and between us we'll convince him he 


wrong, 
—The Liberty Line 


—_———- 


Fugitive: Quick! The police are afte 
me. Where can I find a place to hide? 
_ Office Employee: Jump into the filing cab 
inet. No one ever finds anything there. 
—The Liberty Liner 
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